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VoL. VI. 


A DEER HUNT 


BY J. F. 


KNOR REYES told us 
toiead the pack mules 
and when in camp to 
keep them tied secure- 
ly, for should they get 
loose anywhere with- 
in ten miles of the 
ranch they would 
make forhome. Idid 
not like the idea of 
our having tolead the 
mules, and proposed 
that we should take 

two horsesthat we could driveloose. But 

the Colonel, Sol and Joe insisted on our 
taking the mules, as they were strong 
and gentle and used to the mountains. 
| told the boys that if they would lead 
the mules I would take my burro “Billy” 
to carry the camping outfit. As a rule, 
burros are slow, but Billy would keep up 
with any pack-train. When ona trail he 
was no bother. 


He would browse along 
at his ease, and when he thought it time 
to catch up he would generally kick up 
his heels and come tearing along. Like 
nearly all burros, Billy did not like to go 
down a hill,and he would often stop at 
the top of one and call at the train until 
it was out of sight; then he would come 
down ona run. 

We made camp the first night at the 
foot of Ortega Hill, near the headwaters 
of the San Buena Ventura River, in Ven- 
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NEWBY. 


tura County,and had trout for supper. 
The hill is very steep, and we started 
early so as to get to the top before the 
sun gotup. The trail leads down Cherry 
Canon from Ortega Hill, and while steep 
fora short distance is generally a gentle 
slope. While resting the animals before 
starting down, I went to Billy and under 
pretense of adjusting his pack took the 
cloth off the knives and forks and left 
them loose in the camp-kettle. The Col- 
onel started off leading one of the pack 
mules, Joe followed with the other mule, 
Sol came next,and I took my usual place 
in the rear. Billy did not like to start 
down the hill, and, as usual, began call- 
ing tousto holdup. The Colonel asked 
me why I did not bring the “jack.” I 
told him Billy needed rest and would 
come on when ready. We had gotten 
down the steep place, when Billy gavea 
snort of disgust and started down the 
trailonadeadrun. I yelled to the boys 
to look out for a cyclone was coming, 
and you can be sure he didcome. You 
could have heard the racket for a mile. 
Every jump the jack took made the knives 
and forks rattle in the iron pot like a 
snare-drum, and as Billy came tearing 
down the trail, horses, mules and the 
whole outfit went pounding down the 
trail “like the devil beating tan bark.” 

It took us over an hour to catch the 
mules, for the Colonel and Joe soon gave 
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up trying to tow the mules around sharp 
curves and over logs and brush. That 
was in 1884,and the canon still echoes 
chunks of profanity and bad talk that 
the boys got rid of during the stampede. 

We made camp the second night ata 
cienega some five miles above Reyes’ old 
adobe ranch-house, and got a two-prong 
buck. During the night a California 
lion prowled around camp and made the 
horses uneasy. From the cienega we cut 
across some low hills to the Cuyama 


Colonel, s0 we wrapped the rope around 
the mule’s neck and started. It did not 
take the mule long to find out that he 
was free,and we soon saw that we were 
in for a circus. 

The mule began looking first to right, 
then to left; wheeled and tried to pass. 
We closed in, headed him off twice, and 
then he darted in between us, stuck out 
his tail, and “cut dirt for home.” The 
Colonel and Joe had good horses, but 
they ran him five miles to the corral be- 


Camp in Oak Park, Sulphur 


Valley. In crossing a gully the Colonel 
let his lead-rope get under his horse's 
tail, which caused his horse to buck and 
throw him off. This mishap made the 
Colonel so angry that I took the rope and 
led the mule till we got down into the 
valley. Then the Colonel insisted on our 
driving the mule, saying that he would 
follow the mule Joe was leading. I ob- 
jected, for I knew that one favorably dis- 
posed mule can getaway from three men 
if he is free. The boys agreed with the 


Mountain, 


fore getting him. When they started, I 
tried what I could dointhe way of throw- 
ing language. 

When they got back, we repacked and 
started for the top of Sawmill Mountain. 
As we started to climb the mountain, a 
buck and a doe crossed the trail. I was 
drawing a bead the buck when the 
boys called to me not to shoot, as we did 
not want to be bothered with another 
deer. It was hot,and we had a mountain 
to climb, so I let him go; and as we went 
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on, the deer stopped and looked at us. 
When we got to the top of the moun- 
tain, we found a band of sheep where we 
had intended to camp, so we passed on 
down into Lockwood Valley. That night 
Sol’s horse, while trying to scratch his 
ear with a hind foot, got the foot fast in 
the rope and choked to death. That let 
us out, so we headed back for home, get- 
ting three deer on the trip. 


Ventura County used to be an ideal 
place for deer hunting, but the deer are 
becoming scarce near the coast. There 
is still good bunting back on the Coast 
Range 

We oid-timers know where to get a 
buck when we want one. 

The pictures with this article show one 
of our camps. 

VENTURA, CALIF. 


A MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


HE traveler in the Rockies—and especially inthat part of the Rockies sit- 
uated in Routt County, Colorado, the big game country of the West—may 
often encounter such a scene as is here presented. The hunter of big game 
in the mountains of the West knows there is one place where he is almost 
certain to find his quarry, and that is at the mountain stream where the deer 
come down to drink. The above is a typical scene in the heart of the deer coun- 
try, and the wary old buck seems the only one which,in the band of a dozen, has 
discovered even a suspicion of danger across the river. He holds his head aloft 
and gazes in the direction of the camera. 


The photograph is by A. G. Wallihan. 
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ASTORY — BY- WRIGHT 


ARK! It is de 
call it? 
he is whistling down 
by de creek. Sacre! 
But ven I hear him 
calling so, it mek me 
feel sick in my heart, 
foralways Mister Jack 
is speaking indequail 
call.” 

Pierre, my guide, piled the fire high 
with dead pine that crackled graciously, 
for twilight was deepening into night, 
and the Octoberair grows cold after sun- 
down in the woods. 

“It is always ‘bob—white! bob-white!’ 
till I shiver even by de big fire!” And 
Pierre drew closer to the blaze and re- 
lighted his pipe from an ember. Down 
in the bushes the quail were piping, 
clear and shrill. 

“T hear de bull-moosecall,an’ de grouse 
flushing, an’ de goose honking, an’ al- 
ways I reach for my gun—but ven de 
quail calls so, my heart grows soft lak a 
woman's, an’ my eyes are no good, an’ 
my gun neffer speaks. Sacre! I do not 
understand it myself—something inside 
me which I knew not vas there. Mebbe 
it is—vat you call it?—-de sentiment? 

“First ven Mister Jack was li’l boy he 
came to Pierre, for his fadder loved our 
woods an’ came each year to shoot an’ 
fish. An’ vonce he brought de boy, an’l 
taught him to mek de moose-call, an’ imi- 
tate de wil’ goose cry, an’ showed him 
how to fix de feathers on de hook for to 
catch de ouananiche. An’ soon we mek 


vat you 
de bob-white; 


de big canoe, which always he used even 
ven his fadder no morecame to de woods 
an’ Mister Jack came alone to Pierre. 

“So he grew into de fine man—tall an’ 
straight, lak de Indian. 


Sacre! But he 


vas de magnificent fellow! Always for 
others vas he thinking; always vas he 
kind an’ gvod; an’ always vas his head 
working, working — yet not always did 
he speak aloud de things which came so 
fastin his head. For so it many times is 
that de timid tongue is de mark of de 
strong brain, jus’as it also is that often 
many words are used to hide de weak- 
ness. For it is that de li'l ouananiche 
sometime mek de biggest ripple on de 
water ven he rise to de fly; an’ also it is 
hard to tell how many wolves are in de 
pack by de loudness of their barking. 

“An’ ven de ol’ man, his fadder, came 
no more to de woods, Mister Jack brought 
always some good fellows, mebbe two, 
mebbe three, no more; for he say wisely 
that many people in de camp mek also 
many troubles an’ discords; for there 
must always be some of only one mind 
who will take no heed of others, while 
some there are always ready to lift de 
gun or de fishing-pole but neffer to lift 
de axe ven de firewood is low. Many 
good fellows did he bring to Pierre’s 
camp, but of all he vas de best. An’ how 
de men loved him! Which Pierre kuew 
to be de test of his strong soul]; for it is 
often that women, being by God’s hand 
made loving, do love a man jus’ because 
they must love someone; but ven I see a 
man that is loved by de men who know 
him well, then I know instantly that he 
has de strength of soul. Always there is 
weakness in de man who is loved only by 
de women. 

“How I know de men love him? AI- 
ways with them it vas Jack this an’ Jack 
that; an’ ‘Jack, a story!’ ven we be aroun’ 
de big fire at night. An’ such stories as 
he tol’us! Sacre! We laff till de stitches 
come in our sides an’ de tears roll down 
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our cheeks! They could not help loving 
him, for always his thought vas of oth- 
ers; always he tek de softest fir-boughs 
an’ mek beds for them, while he used 
what vas left, for himself; always he 
helped me about de camp; always he vas 
de first one awake in de morning, an’ we 
hear his axe ringing loud while he get 
wood for de fire. An’ manya night, ven 
I lay quiet by de fire with one eye watch- 
ing, I see him softly tek his blanket an’ 
spread it over someone who mebbe vas 
not so strong in his blood—for de nights 
sometime get bitter cold; an’ then would 
he come an’ lay down by de fire with 
Pierre. So always in de many li'l ways, 
vas he thinking of others; an’ such it is 
who are loved,in these times ven effery 
one is most looking out for himself. 

“An’ such a woodsman! Effery treean’ 
bush an’ flower he knew; he could mek 
de call of de moose till de bulls come to 
him where he vas hiding; he knew effery 
beast by de track he mek in de ground; 
an’ he see de bear-marks on de tree an’ 
he say, ‘Pierre, he is a big one!’; an’ then 
he follow, follow, follow all day, mebbe, 
till he get him! Piet, de ol’ Indian down 
de river,can tell you how Mister Jack 
tried day after day for de big ouananiche 
that lived in de deep pool; how he effery 
night shot birds to get feathers to mek 
de fly which would get him; howhe went 
one afternoon bout sundown in his canoe 
an’ hooked de big fish an’ fought him all 
night in de moonlight; an’ how early in 
de morning he brought de fish to de shal- 
lows an’shot him; Piet can tell you all, 
for he watched de fight. An’ Mister Jack 
tek de fish back home with him, an’ now 
it is in one of your—-vat you call them? 
clubs? 

“De las’ time he came to Pierre—sacre! 
My heart grows lak a stone in my breast 
ven I think of it! Las’ time he came, 
many years ago,he brought three people 
with him. There vas an ol’ man an’a 
girl an’a young fellow. I lak notde com- 
ing of de girl—women are not for de 
woods—an’ Mister Jack he see it in my 
eye, mebbe, for he say: ‘Neffer mind, 
Pierre, this woman is a good fellow,a 
good woodsman’; an’ she vas! De ol’ 
man I lak, but de young fellow had queer 
eye which neffer looked at you fair, an’ I 
lak not that kind! But Mister Jack he 


know Pierre vas not satisfied, an’ so one 
night he say: ‘Pierre, be good to her, for 
she goin’ to be my wife if only she will 
say de word!’ An’ then he tol’ me how 
much she vas in his heart,an’ how mebbe 
she lak him li’l bit. Sacre! She lucky 
woman, Pierre say. 

“Always de quail-call was de sign be- 
tween them. At night ven we lay down 
in ourtent he softly whistle ‘bob —white!’ 
an’ there vas de echo from de other tent; 
an’ always in de morning vas she waked 
by his quail-call. Ven he went into de 
big woods for few days, always ven we 
come home an’ get nearde camp he whis- 
tled, an’ always de echo came from de 
girl. It mek Pierre’s heart soft in his 
breast to see them, an’ to see de gladness 
come in Mister Jack’s eye. 

“Once we went into de big woods for 
bear —for de girl must have de bear-rug. 
Piet, de ol’ Indian, came to keep camp 
while Mister Jack an’ Pierre be away. 
Three days were we gone,an’ we came 
back with de bear, sure enuff. It vas jus’ 
sundown ven we came in sight of de 
camp, an’instantly de quail-call sounded 
loud an’ clear from Mister Jack, an’ his 
eye grew bright. But there vas no echo. 
Again an’ again he whistled, but no an- 
swer came, yet we saw de girl standing 
in front of de tent, so we know she must 
hear. Then Pierre’s heart vas heavy, for 
| knew something vas wrong,an’ I mek 
lak I did not see that she came not out 
to meethim. Certain lhad my thoughts, 
which soon I knew were true, but it vas 
not for me to speak them. 

“That night I stretched by the fire with 
my pipe,an’I heard Mister Jack’s voice 
where he walked slowly back an’ forth 
with de girl. I heard notall that he said, 
an’ God would have saved a bad place 
coming into my heart afterward if only 
He had closed my ears ven I heard her 
speaking. ‘It is no use, she say, ‘him 
have I promised to marry, an’ my word 
is given,an’so it mustbe!’ Sacre! Then 
I knew for why de young man had come 
with Mister Jack— for his thought vas not 
of de moose an’ de ouananiche! I heard 
not what Mister Jack said, but suddenly 
he grew tall an’ straight an’ motioned to 
her tent, an’ she passed in’ with Mister 
Jack holding back de flap. 

“Then it vas he came an’ stood awhile 
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by de fire, not seeming to know Pierre 
vas there; an’ his face vas white and 
strange-looking, lak I had neffer seen be- 
fore. An’ then he shuddered, an’ walked 
slowly to ourli’l tent; an’ soon I followed. 
An’ de quaii-call sounded not that night. 

“When I waked in de morning, Mister 
Jack vas not there, nor vas there de sound 
of his axe in de timber. An’ ven I got up 
I saw a strip of white birch bark stuck 
on de tent pole with a knife, an’ it vas for 
Pierre an’ there Mister Jack had put a 
message in de French; an’ he said: ‘I 
have gone home by de ol’ trail, which is 
shorter. Nex’ year I will come back to 
you and tell you why I went. Be good 
to de girl,an’say nothing.’ Always have 
I carried that piece of bark in my breast. 
See! It is here, but de words are almost 
worn away now. 

“Then my heart grew lak stone in my 
breast, for | knew de ol’ trail was full of 
danger; forde bad Indians were always 
near it, an’ with them vas always ol’ John, 
who loved to boast that man or beast 
found with de one round hole between 
de eyes, vas his! 

“Pierre left not camp that day, nor did 
I say anything, only that mebbe Mister 
Jack vas out hunting. De girl vas rest- 
less much, an’ jumped ven de brush-bird 
piped--an’ Pierre saw. An’ ‘bout sun- 
down I could rest no more, but must 
start out on detrail. An’ ven I had gone 
out of sight of de camp, I hear de girl 
calling,‘Pierre!’an’I stop, an’ pretty soon 
she came running upan’ say: ‘Where is 
he?’ Then vas Pierre weak, for I tol’ her; 
an’ she say: ‘Pierre, find him, find him 
an’ bring him back; go fas’, Pierre, go 


fas’; for God’s sake go fas’ an’ find him!’ 
Then I tried to mek her quiet, an’ I say I 
certain find him; an’she tek my hand an’ 
press it hard; an’ then she run back. 

“Certain I know where first to go, an’ 
all nightI traveled to de place where de 
trail crosses de stream. There is much 
brush an’ green grass an’ tall weeds; an’ 
there ol’ John is mos’ always. 

“First ven de sun came over de hills I 
see de place; an’ efferywhere de quails 
were calling. Sacre! But it mek me 
shake to hear those birds! First I 
thought it was Mister Jack calling, but 
soon I hear many,many calls, an’ I know 
it is de birds themselves. Then I go 
carefully to de crossing, for mebbe ol’ 
John is around, an’ he lak not Pierre be- 
cause I live much with de white man. 

“An ven I get to de tall weeds, I found 
Mister Jack—-an’ his eyes were closed lak 
he vas sleeping; only there vas de li’) 
round mark between de eyes! An’ al- 
ways de quails were calling, calling, all 
around. 

“Two days I vas carrying Mister Jack 
to camp, an’ quietly I left him over there, 
where de stream is singing an’ de bushes 
are waving. <An’lI said only to de girl: 
‘I could not find him!’ An’ soon they 
went. 

“Sacre! But de nights are cold!” 

Pierre arose and walked to the bank of 
the stream; and [saw him part the bushes 
and throw himself down on a little low 
mound; and [ heard him muttering a 
prayer. And his tearful voice blended 
softly with the moan of the night-wind 
through the firs. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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A RECREATIVE RAMBLE IN OREGON. 


BY E. E. 


NAVING planned fora 
trip to the lakes and 
through the moun- 
tains in May, we had 
ample time to make 
our preparations be- 
fore July 25th, the 
day set for our de- 
parture from the 
pretty little town of 
Kugene, situated in 
the upper part of 
the great William- 
ette Valley in Ore- 
gon. In due time 
everything was arranged, our teams and 
camp outfits procured, and our party, 
consisting of five, got away on time. 
Along in the afternoon of the first day 
out we began to get into the high moun- 
tains, and traveling was slow. When we 
reached Point Lookout we camped for 
the night, all of us pretty tired after hav- 


M’CLANAHAN. 


ing bumped over the road for forty miles 
the first day. Early the next morning, 
we were on our way, and we traveled all 
that day along the swift-flowing stream 
called the Williamette. At times the road 
would be hundreds of feet above the river, 
and looking back down the mountains 
into the canon far below, we could see it 
shining like a fine silver thread in the 
sun. 

The second night out we reached Rig- 
don’s ranch, the last human habitation 
on this side of the mountains and the 
nearest house for overa hundred miles. 
Karly on the morning of the third day 
we left the ranch and started up the main 
summit of the Cascades. 

After traveling slowly up the moun- 
tains forthirteen miles, we reached the 
summit, and could seea little to the south 
of us and at our feet a beautiful body of 
water about eight miles long and a mile 
wide. This is Summit Lake, untenanted 


‘*One of our Party Caught Six Fine Dolly Varden Trout.” 
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Looking Across the West End of Crescent Lake, Diamond Peak in the Distance. 


by the finny family which make the lakes 
of the surrounding country famous for 
the sport they afford. No fish are to be 
found in this lake because they can not 
get over the falls at the outlet. Tothe 
north of us was Diamond Peak, which is 
covered with snow all the year round. 
Looking back where we had been travel- 
ing for the last two hours we could see 
for miles and miles down through the 
mountains. 

A few miles past Summit Lake a sharp 
turn of the road brought us upon a scene 
which for deceptive beauty has never 
been surpassed. Apparently at our very 
feet was an extensive lake, long and nar- 
row in proportion, being about one anda 
half miles wide by ten in length. This 
lake, which seemed to us as being only a 
few hundred yards below us, we found 
out afterward wasat least five milesaway. 
For the next hour we were all more or 
less excited and all were intensely anx- 
ious to get down to the lake. At last, 
after descending the mountain what 
seemed an interminable distance, we 
reached the south shore of Crescent 
Lake. This beautiful body of water is 
bounded on the west by Diamond Peak, 
which looms up in the distance like a 


huge sentinel guarding the mountain 


gem,and on the north by high moun- 
tains. One of the prettiest sights we saw 
on our trip was the sun sinking to rest 
behind Diamond Peak. 

We camped here fortwo days, enjoying 
the splendid hunting, fishing and sail- 
ing. Other parties were arriving daily, 
and all were enjoying themselves. We 
left Crescent Lake one morning for Lake 
Odell, some miles further on, and after 
a pleasant ride through large pine for- 
ests and passing several pretty streams 
we reached our destination in the after- 
noon about 1 o’clock. We immediately 
made camp, launched our boat and pre- 
pared forthe sport. Our new camp was 
situated on the shore of a lake somewhat 
similar in size and shape to the one we 
had just left, except that it was more 
nearly surrounded by the mountains. 
So surrounded, and situated almost on 
the summit of the Cascade Mountains, 
it had theappearance of occupying some 
old crater. A peculiarity of this lake was 
that every day between 10 and 11 o'clock 
the wind came up,and by 2 p.m. it was 
generally too rough to venture out in the 
small boats. This often occurs regularly 
for weeks at a time. 

There were about twenty-five campers 
here when we came,and more were ar- 
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riving every day from the valleys and 
from Eastern Oregon. There were sev- 
eral kinds of fish in Lake Odell, among 
them being lake trout, speckled, moun- 
tain, redside and Dolly Varden trout,and 
a species of fish called the grayling. One 
of our party succeeded in catching ten 
of the Dolly Varden trout and only one 
of them was less than thirty inches in 
length. These were the largest fish ever 
taken from these waters with hook and 
line. 


The hunting at this lake was excellent, 
and nearly every morning while going 
up the lake to fish we would see from one 
to six deer. We had venison in camp all 
the time we were there and the hunters 
were always very careful to kill only 
bucks. After a week’s stay at the lakes 
we started home, only sorry we could 
not stay longer and enjoy the magnifi- 
cent sport. But all were determined to 
return next year, prepared to stay longer. 

KUGENE, ORE. 


A CLOSE SEASON SHOT, 


URING the close season on elk in Colorado, the sportsman will find in the above picture a 
good suggestion in regard to hunting this graceful game animal during the season when 
the law forbids shooting them with a rifle. 
son shots on many Western game animals. The above is reproduced from a photograph 
taken by Steve Baxter, one ot Colorado's famous guides, who resides at Glenwood Springs. 


In fact, the camera will afford good close sea- 
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HANK PETERS’ RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY N. H. 


CROWELL. 


PART XI.—THE MAN WITH THE BEAGLE EYE. 


by the pa- 
per,” remarked 
Bliffkins, casu- 
ally,“thatthere 
isa latentforce 
in facial ex- 
pression al- 
most impossi- 


ble to conceive 
of. Talkabout 
the glare of a 
man’s eye hav- 
ing power to 
quell the fury 
of the fierce Numidian lion!—why it can 
not be compared with the hidden power 
that lurks behind a smile. A grin, of 
proper size and proportions, is a mighty 
thing. The article to which I refercalled 
attention toa prominent politician who, 
upon a wagerthat he could grin through 
an inch pine board in five minutes, lost 
by just eight seconds. When the five 
minutes wereup,the board was as thin—”’ 

“Son, this has got to stop!” 
Peters. 

“As thin as a sheet of tissue-paper, 
and—” 

“Bliffkins, I say!” 

“Was so hot itwassmoking.” Bliffkins 
sank back with a sigh of relief, just as 
Peters rose in his wrath. 

“Boy,” said Peters, with forced calm- 
ness, “this ceases right here. The step 
you have made over the bounds of court- 
esy is irretrievable—I can never forgive 
you.” 


It was 


“T merely saw it in a paper,’ remon- 
strated Bliffkins. 

“So much the worse. Its weak — it’s 
far-fetched—it’s puerile. Now if you had 
drawn on your own ingenuity and told 
us that you knew ofa grin that could re- 
move corns, pull teeth, or grow hair, we 
could have listened patiently. Orif you 


had associated with a smile that took in 
washing, or was strong enough to do 
chores, it would have been excusable. 
But you have no initiative whatever, | 
see that. You are very crude, Horatio 
very.” 

“Do we understand by that that you 
approve of exaggeration, if skillfully 
done?” asked Smith. 

“Eh?” said Peters, suspiciously, as he 
eyed the speaker. “Indeed I do not. I 
was merely teaching our young friend 
the folly of prevarication in every form. 
There may be times, I will admit, when 
it seems that veracity may be stretched 
without danger of rupturing it entirely, 
but they are infrequent. My advice to 
Horatio is toabandon his laughable hal- 
lucination that he is a plausible liar,and 
make an honest effort to deal only in fact. 
That, however, may be doominy him to 
perpetual silence.” 

At this point, Bliffkins, with an air of 
mysterious importance, drew a folded 
paperfrom an inside pocket. Unfolding 
it in as ostentatious a manner as possi- 
ble, he spread it upon the table beside 
him. 

“T have taken the trouble, gentlemen, 
to demonstrate the fallacy in Peters’ late 
corn-husking story. You remember he 
told us that he husked twenty acres in 
ten hours—crib half a mile away— wagon 
holding twenty bushels—corn averaging 
ten bushels to the acre.” 

“That’s it exactly, my dear Horatio. 
Bad year for corn, that was,” said Peters. 

“Look at these figures and I'll prove 
that either you are a phenomenal pedes- 
trian or a heavy-weight liar.” 

“I’m looking.” 

“Well, here’s our twenty-acre field of 
corn—it’s forty by eighty rods, isn’t it?” 

“Correct.” 

“Forty rods makes 660 feet, and with a 
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row every three feet makes 220 rows, each 
eighty rods in length—follow me?’ 
“Perfectly.” 
“Well, multiply eighty rods by the num. 
ber of rows and you get 17,600 rods. Di 


vide by 320 rods and you get fifty-five 


miles. Saying nothing about the ten 


trips to the crib and the time it took to 
unload the corn,do you mean to insist 
that you walked fifty-five miles in ten 
hours and husked some 200 bushels of 
corn as a side issue?” 


A BAG OF GROUSE 
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“Who said I did?’ asked Peters, indig- 
nantly. 

“That’s what we inferred from your 
story.” 

“Well, you are on the wrong trail. You 
are taking for granted that I husked one 
row at a time, whereas the fact is that I 
took six rows every time except the last, 
when I took ten. It was delicate work on 
the last out-row, but I never lost an ear.” 

Blitfkins folded the paper hurriedly 
and put it in his pocket. A smile played 
about the corners of Peters’ mouth as he 
looked initio the open stove-door and 
watched the sparks whirl up the chim- 
ney. Robinson glanced furtively at him 
and Smith fixed his eyes dreamily in his 
direction. 

“Yes,” said Peters, reminiscently, ‘I’ve 
seen some great feats in the cornfield in 
my time. I’ve seen fellows who could 
yank out their 200 bushels in a day of ten 
hours steady for weeks ata stretch. One 
fellow I knew used up nineteen husking 
pegs during a single season back in 
Ohio, where the corn was rough. On 
special occasions I’ve seen some pretty 
neat tricks done. I remembera young 
Swede in Minnesota who picked 113 ears 
of corn in a minute-—pretty tolerable 
lively work, but the corn was excel—”’ 

Robinson suddenly sprang to his feet, 
seized Bliffkins, who had slid to the floor, 
and laid him onthetable. Smith dashed 
to the water-cooler, drew a glass of ice 
water, and threw it into the face of the 
unconscious man. In a moment, Bliff- 
kins gasped, shuddered and opened his 
eyes. He glanced around weakly and 
observed Peters reading an account of 
Buller crisscrossing the Tugela. Pres- 
ently he gained strength to resume his 
chair. 

“Gentlemen,” remarked Peters, after a 
prolonged silence, “leaving all jokes aside 
| have witnessed some extraordinary 
shooting in my day. I lived in Tomb. 
stone in times when a man’s life depend- 
ed on his marksmanshipand the rapidity 
with which he got it in operation. I al- 

rays imagined that I had seen about 
everything in fancy revolver work there 
was to see until last fall when I was up 
in Montana. 

“I dropped into a restnurant in a min- 
ing town there, one day, to get a bite,and 


saw a man there who takes the cake, dish 
andall. As I went in, observed a de- 
termined-looking man behind the coun- 
ter with a revolver in his hand. I passed 
into the dining-room, wondering why it 
was necessary to be armed in so opena 
manner, and feeling a wee bit qualmish, 
I must confess. As I sat down, a half 
dozen big, hulking miners arose and went 
out of the room. Ina moment I heard a 
door slam and then six shots rang out in 
rapid succession. I lost no time in get- 
ting under the table, but as no one else 
appeared to notice the fusillade I re- 
sumed my place and said nothing. 

“Soon a couple men got upand went 
out, and ina second ortwo I heard two 
shots. Now it was not my intention to 
walk out into that office and be shot down 
in cold blood,and I was figuring on a 
dash out the back way when a stranyer 
came in and sat down beside me. 

“IT cautiously asked him what was the 
cause of the shooting outsideand he said 
the landlord was punching meal-tickets. 

“*With a revolver?’ I yelled. 

“‘Sure, how else d’ye suppose” he an- 
swered. 

“Feeling somewhat reassured, | saun- 
tered out and slid a dollar over the 
counter toward the fierce-looking land- 
lord. 

“As he was sorting out the change,a 
man emerged from the dining-room, pick- 
ing his teeth. 

“‘One meal, Bill,’ he said, holding upa 
forefinger. 

“Check, replied the landlord, as he 
picked up the revolver and let drive at 
the wall over my shoulder. 

“IT wheeled hastily around and saw the 
wall, which was some forty feet away, 
literally covered with long yellow meal- 
tickets. 

“When the owner of a meal-ticket had 
partaken of a meal, the landlord would 
draw a bead on his particular ticket and 
punch the proper number as neatly as 
you could with a machine made for the 
purpose.” 

“Wonderful,” remarked Robinson. 

“Yes, it is,’ added Smith. 

“And true,” said Bliffkins. 

“Good-night,” remarked Peters; but no 
answer came. 

SIOUX RAPIDS, IA. 
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IN THE WAKE OF THE BEAR'S EARS. 


BY J. A. M'GUIRE. 


N MY last article I dwelt 
on the game features of 
Marvine Lodgeand Lost 
Park,and promised that 
the account would be 
continued in my next. 
While I could keep the 
pages of the magazine 
warm forthe nexttwelve 
months telling of the 
hunting around Mar- 
vine, the superb fishing 
in the lakes and in Mar- 
vine Creek, and of the 
whole-souled hospitali- 
ty of the only John Goff, 
yet I will leave the un- 

: finished chapter for 

others tocontinue,for!l know thatamong 

the hundreds of sportsmen who visit 

Marvine this season there are many who 


will be disappointedif there is not some- 
thing left to say in their articles to OUT- 
DOOR LIFE during the ensuing year. 

It happened that just before my pro- 
posed stay at the “Lodge” was finished, I 


had a letter from Dr. A. H. Ketcham, of 
Denver, reading something like this: 


“MEEKER, Colo., Aug. 29, 1900. 

“DEAR Three doctors—Robin- 
son uf Aspen, Harvey of Denver, and the 
writer —have decided to brush up against 
the game in California Parkand the Bear's 
Kars Country fora couple of weeks. You 
must join our party. We leave Meeker 
on Sept. Ist. Be sure and come. 

“Yours truly, 
“A. H. KETCHAM.” 

I went. Such an invitation from such 
a trio was more than I could resist,so ac- 
cordingly I accepted with thanks. As 
we were not in camp the “thanks” por- 
tion of my acceptance was excused with 
an admenition from the doctors to be 
more careful in the future, as no “ves, 
sirs,” “pleases,” “thanks” nor “beg par- 
dons” were tolerated after pulling out on 
the morning of September Ist from the 
Meeker Hotel. Afterreceiving the magic 
wand (in English, glad hand) from Reub. 
Ball, H. S. Harp and other big game 
sages of Meeker, we formed our caravan 
fora photograph and started up Curtis 
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In California Park—Ready for a Day's Hunt. 
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Creek in the direction of Axial. Our 
camp outfit consisted of three saddle 
horses, a heavy spring wagon drawn by 
two horses, eatables for twelve days,a 
12x14 wall tent, and lastly, but by no 
means least (for it was a blessing to our 
comfort and table),a Cree camp cook- 
stove. Our cook and wagon-master was 
Joe Baldauf, of Meeker, an ingenious 
young habitue of the hills, whose serv- 
ices were more than satisfactory, and 
whose humor and inexhaustible fund of 
stories formed entertainment in camp 


McKinley Park, the next morning, where 
we stopped fora half day to take part in 
the sage-chicken shooting, which at this 
point affords great fun for the lover of 
this kind of sport. 

On the morning of our fourth day out 
we left McKinley for California Park, ten 
miles, going up Calf Creek, which heads 
in some of the best deer country in that 
section. Afterassisting the wagon horses 
up some of the heaviest hills, by pulling 
from the saddle-horn, Harvie and I took 
to the hills with our horses, going up the 
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Our Camp in California Park. 


when all the excitable incidents of the 
day were over. 

At Axial, twenty miles from Meeker, 
we had dinner, and then pulled out for 
Kellogg’s ranch, thirty-two miles from 
Meeker, where we laid over for the night. 
We breakfasted at Tom Hamilton’s ranch, 
four miles beyond on the Williams Fork, 
the next morning, and landed in Craig, 
eighteen miles from Kellogg’s, for sup- 
per. In the afternoon we drove to Elk- 
head Creek, twelve miles beyond Craig, 
where camp was made forthenight. Ten 


miles further to the northeast we entered 
(3) 


steep side of McKinley Mountain insearch 
of deer. The oak brush, aspens and cot-’ 
tonwoods which grace this hump on 
Mother Earth’s backbone offer splendid 
cover for deer; but, while we saw a cou- 
ple of does and some fawns, we were un- 
able to meet the wagon at the top of the 
divide with anything more substantial 
than a report of plenty of buck sign. 
Soon we dropped down into the Pot 
Hole, simultaneously coming up with 
Elkhead Creek. We followed the Elk- 
head from here into California Park, 
where it heads,and made camp at a com- 
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manding spot in the edge of the quaking 
aspens and adjoining Elkhead Lodge, 
the only permanent habitation in the 
park, kept by S. L. Bigelow, an old resi- 
dent of Denver. 

We found there were antelope in Cali- 
fornia Park-—-about 100,0n a rough esti- 
mate. We learned their haunts from Mr. 
Bigelow, and with the knowledge previ- 
ously gained by Drs. Ketcham and Rob- 
inson, both of whom had hunted there 
before with great success, we went to bed 
the first night dreaming of fine prong- 
horns, easy marks,and a plentitude of 
camp meat. As it afterward proved, we 
were the “easy marks,” for those antelope 
are so well drilled in modern warfare, 
and are hunted so much, that they can 
lead you by the nose all around the park 
and give you the slip at the end of the 
day so gracefully that you almost be- 
lieve you are being hoodwinked by an 
artist in legerdemain. We tried all the 
schemes in the category of hunting strat- 
egy, but without success. We followed 
the draws,even from the moment of leav- 
ing camp, sending up sentinels on foot 
(and on hands and knees) to the com- 
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manding points; we followed the line of 


timber to where our game was feeding, 


only to find it gone when we arrived; we 
walked all day,lay in the draws 
others hunted on 


while 
horseback, but the 
same space always separated us from the 
game; we got desperate and rode the 
ridges in bold defiance of the accepted 
principles of antelope hunting, and fail- 
ing in thiswe prayed. Butsome mistake 
must have been made in St. Peter’s de- 
partment, for it rained the next day. 

One deranged buck fell to our aim, but 
to whose particular marksmanship is to 
be attributed the killing we are yet at 
sea, forthe gunsof Drs. Robinson, Ketch- 
am and Harvie all cracked at the same 
time, and ye buck fell witha dull, sicken- 
ing thud. We have no doubt but that 
all the other ninety-nine antelope in the 
park viewed through their binoculars 
the catastrophe, and then and there de- 
cided in council assembled that no hunt- 
er’s bullet would perforate their skins. 
To the best of our knowledge and belief, 
they were successful as far as our party 
was concerned. 


One of the days in the park was spent 


The Rifle-Meeker Stage. 
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intheascent of Sand Mountain, up whose 
sides many deer are found and on whose 
summit the big bucks hold silent coun- 
cil. We took a lunch which was eaten 
near the summit of the peak, at the side 
of a cool brook whose virgin gush comes 
from a spring onthe mountain. Dr. Rob- 
inson killed some grouse with his rifle 
near the scene of our forest lunch-table, 
being successful in clipping the heads 
off ineachcase. Nearthesummitof Sand 
Mountain we jumped a buck, who was 
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spective eyeglasses at our hosts the an- 
telope, we broke camp on the morning 
of our fifth day in the park and pulled 
for McKinley Park, where we decided on 
giving the deer a little entertainment, in 
order to in a measure offset the manner 
in which we had been entertained by the 
antelope. While climbing McKinley 
Mountain, Dr. Ketcham saw a buck deer 
run from the open into the timber ata 
point about half way up the divide. This 
was the signal for an advance on the en- 


Pr. Ketcham and the Antelope. 


soon hidden in the dense timber; we also 
saw lots of deerand bearsign. The top 
of this eminence was found to be such an 
ideal place for picture-taking that Dr. 
Ketcham used up several films there be- 
fore our descent. The trip netted us 
nothing but a good bag of grouse, al- 
though we saw a couple of bucks and 
several does and fawns. 

After exchanging friendly but regret- 
ful (regretful on the one side and joyous 
on the other) glances through our re- 


emy, so Drs. Robinson and Harvie and I 
started on horseback ahead of the wagon, 
the two doctors going into the timber to 
the left of the wagon-road and I entering 
to the right. 

It was not long before I was among the 
most sacred haunts of bear and deer, for 
bear sign was seen at frequent intervals, 
while it was evident by the number of 
fawns and does seen that the bucks were 
not faraway. At one point a couple of 
fawns arose from their downy bed among 
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the ferns and stood in mute inquisitive- 
ness, watching me as I proceeded, lead- 
ing the horse. I stopped not more than 
seventy-five feet from them,and sat down 
toenjoy thescene. There they stood inthe 
deep solemnity of their forest home, their 
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Dr. Ketcham Plays and 


ears straightened, eyes black as coal and 
deep as night,a picture forthe gods. I 
arose,and they tripped off a few paces 
and watched me until I was out of sight 
down the aspen aisles. The sun shone 
withall its fury on the plain, but only at 
intervals did it penetrate the depth of 
this woodland home, thatched as it was 
with the top leaves of aspen and spruce, 
and studded with pillars that extended 
as far as the eye could reach, or until 
they became so dense that they blotted 
out the vision beyond. It was now nec- 
essary to tread softly and see that the 
horse was not led over dead twigs nor 
allowed to rub too harshly against a tree 
in passing. The wind was right, the grade 
right (for I was now descending), there 
was less underbrush to contend with,and 
as I slowly picked my way through the 
entrancing sanctity of the woods I re- 
flected on the very favorable possibility 
of encountering a good shot. 

At intervals I stopped in order to more 
completely cover every favorable spot 


ahead. At one of these I halted as a cou- 
ple of fawns rushed by,seeming]ly fright- 
ened at somethingin pursuit. I fingered 
the trigger and cautiously peered out 
through an opening in the woods ontoa 


bare spot a couple hundred yards ahead, 


Captures a Two-Pounder. 


and as I did so I saw one of the finest 
bucks in full blue which I had ever seen, 
coming almosttoward me. He had been 
running, but settled to a walk as I raised 
the gun and fired. Hedropped in a heap 
as if his legs had been shot from under 
him. His horns were yet in the velvet 
and his coat the shortest of short blue. 
While slitting his throat, I noticed that 
the ball had entered his neck in front, al- 
most between the shoulders, and on dress- 
ing him found it had passed through the 
lungs and over the ribs, breaking several 
of the latter and lodging in the loin. 

This was indeed good luck, for, while I 
had passed by several good shots at 
young bucks while at Lost Park, I had 
not yet had a good shot at the kind of 
animal I wanted—the shot that killed this 
buck being only the second that I 
had fired at deer since leaving home. 

As I was not far from the road it was 
not difficult to find the rest of the party, 
and we loaded the spoils and proceeded 
to camp at McKinley Park. 
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The following day the three doctors 
went antelope hunting, but without suc- 
cess, although some nice bags of grouse 
and sage-chickens were made. They at 
last settled down to deer hunting, with 
the result that on the fourth day out from 
California Park, on the way home, Dr. 
Ketcham killed a young buckin the hills 
northwest of Sleepy Cat,and but a few 
miles from camp, which that day was on 
the Thornburg battle-grounds, twenty 
miles northeast of Meeker. 

Our entrance into Meeker was as wel- 


come as had been our exit, twelve days 
before. On the going out we were sur- 
charged with light spirits, fond anticipa- 
tions and good cheer; on the return we 
were happy in the satisfaction of having 
had a royal good time, of having seen 
much interesting country, of having 
killed enough game to satisiy us, and, 
lastly, of being but a short way from 
home, whose welcome we always look 
forward to when we are nearing its 
threshold. 
DENVER, COLO. 


THE BLUE-BIRD. 


BY LILY MUNSELL RITCHIE. 


O happy soul! 
That dreams and swings 
branches where 
The blossom clings! 


O happy dream! 
That swiftly floats, 
Heavenward borne, 
On blue-bird notes! 
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O soul and dream, 
Thy goal is one— 
Far up beyond 
The radiant sun. 


There shall thy life 
In incense rise, 
’*Mid bloom and song 
Of Paradise. 
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Black Bear Up a Tree, Where it Was Chased by a Setter Dog. 
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THE TENDERFOOT'S BEARS. 


BY HAMLIN 


E’S got grit 

H *nough,” said 
Shorty Sam, 

decisively; “the 
thing he lacks is 
jedgment. He 
’minds me o’ ol’ 
Hawkins’ brindle pup that-away. He 
does, sure as shootin’.” 

“How’s that?” inquired Brooks. 

“Never hearn tell of that?” Shorty Sam 
asked, in surprise. “I s’posed everybody 
knew ‘bout Hawkins’ brindle pup. It’s 
like this: Old Man Hawkins had a bull- 
pup—a savage-lookin’ cuss which you 
wouldn’t nacherly gitf’miliar with. Waal, 
spite of his ugly looks and his ferocious 
temper, he was always comin’ home all 
chawed up. One day, Pete Tucker, who 
lived ‘longside of Old Man Hawkins, hap- 
pened to be standin’ out in front of his 
house when that dog came limpin’ home 
all chawed up, as usual. Old Man Haw- 
kins was out’n front, too. Sez Pete, to 
the old man: 

“That dog of yourn don’t seem to be 
much of a fighter, sez he. ‘He’s always 
gittin’ licked,’ sez he. 

“Don’t you gamble almighty hard that- 
away, sez Hawkins, ‘’cause, if you do, 
you'll lose yeur wad. That air pup’s one 
of the derndest fighters y’ ever see,’ sez 
he. ‘Yessir,’ sez he, ‘he’s a great fighter, 
but he’s a dern poor jedge of dogs.’ 

“That’s the way with the Tenderfoot. 
He’s too all-fired reckless,an’ ain't got no 
jedgment t’ speak of back of it, at all. 
He'll find himself missin’, one o’ these 
days. The boys have all been stringin’ 
him with no end of stuff, an’ he believes 
most of it, though I must say he ain't 
quite ez big a fool’s most of ’em what 
comes out yere.” 

“What'makes y’ think he’s gritty?’ 
asked one of the party. “He ain’t done 
nuthin’, has he?” 

“Nuthin’ ‘cept shoot at a mark,” Brooks 
volunteered. “He’s purty goodata mark. 
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Vd like to see what he’d do ’gainst a 
grizzly.” 

“I know he’s got the right sort of stuff 
in his make-up,” said Shorty Sam, “by the 
way he stuck to that buckin’ hoss after 
he’d been bucked off more’n fifty times.” 

“He’s like the rest of ’em, though,” said 
Brooks. “He’s got some new-fangled city 
thing that he’s been tryin’ tospring on us 
inthe way ofammynition. This time it’s 
a kind of powder that won’t smoke—‘L. & 
R. Smokeless,’ he calls it—and which 
won't do a lot of things ordinary powder 
will do, an’ I reckon shootin’ is one of 
them last.” 

“Where’s he gone to-day ?” Shorty Sam 
inquired. 

“Huntin’,” said Brooks, with a laugh. 
“Up the canon after b’ar, I reckon.” 

Everybody joined in the laugh this re- 
mark called forth. 

“Speakin’ of the devil,’ one of the men 
exclaimed, “here comes the Tenderfoot 
now.” 

“Evidently somethin’s happened,” said 
Shorty Sam. “He seems ina hurry.” 

The Tenderfoot was urging on his pie- 
bald pony, and coming ata hard gallop. 
He drew rein in front of the party. It 
was easy to see that he was greatly ex- 
cited about something. 

“What is it,son?” Shorty Sam inquired, 
“b’ar or Injuns?” 

“Bears,” the tenderfoot announced; “two 
of them; big grizzlies at that; lsawthem.” 

“Why didn’t you shoot ’em?’ asked 
Brooks. 

“For two reasons,” he replied. “First, 
because my pony got the wind of them 
and bolted; and second, because I didn’t 
care to tackle the two of them alone. 
Who’ll go back after them with me?” 

“You'd better go ’long, Shorty,” said 
Brooks, with a wink. “You’re the best 
shot, next to the short-horn yere.” 

“All rigbt,” said Shorty Sam, and added 
gravely: “But as this yere seems to bea 
solemn occasion, an’ as we may not git 
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back with our skelps entire, I move we 
adjourn tothe Shinin’ Light an’ make our- 
selves feel more resigned at the expense 
of the Tenderfoot.” 

“The motion'’s carried,’ said Brooks, 
and they proceeded to carry the same 
into effect. 

“An’ to think,” said Shorty Sam, in an 
aside to Brooks, “there ain’t been a griz- 
zly seen in the canon in the Lord knows 
how long. Won't I havea story for you 
when I git back!” 

And so he did. 

“Hope y’ have plenty of that smokeless 
powder ‘long, son,” says Shorty Sam, as 
they carefully wended their way up the 
canon. “Grizzlies are great on spottin’ 
smoke from a rif Whoa! you blamed 
fool you! What in blue blazes are you 
up to?” The latter part of his remarks 
was addressed to his horse, which had 
suddenly stopped abruptly with a snort 
of fear. 

The Tenderfoot, who was riding a little 
in the rear, quickly dismounted. 

Shorty Sam was swearing softly but 
diligently at his pony, and trying in vain 
to urge him forward. 

“It’s no use!” he finally exclaimed. 
“The infernal fool’s got the devil in him 
when his mind’s madeup. Wonder what’s 
wrong?” 

“They smell the bears, I suppose,” the 
Tenderfoot volunteered. 

“To be sure,” said Shorty Sam, “I come 
near forgettin’ the b’ars,” and he chuckled 
within himself at the prospect of the 
fun he was about to have with the Ten- 
derfoot. 

“I’lltake the right-hand side,and you 
take the other,’said the Tenderfoot, when 
they had tethered their ponies. They 
started forward with their rifles over 
their arms ready for business. 

“Suit yourself,” said his companion. 
“When you see a b’ar, just let me know.” 

They separated, and made their way 
cautiously along the rough rock-strewn 
bed of thestream. Suddenly Shorty Sam 
brought his six feet three inches to a 
sudden halt, and, with an exclamation 
used to express any sudden emotion, 
dropped behind a big rock. He looked 
about for the Tenderfoot, but the latter 
was nowhere to be seen. 
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“Vamoosed, I'll bet a stack of blues 
against a potato-chip!” he exclaimed, in 
disgusted tones. 

The cause of his surprise was not far 
distant,in the shape ofa big grizzly. The 
bear was rooting around among the 
rocks, unconscious of the presence of an 
enemy. For some reason it had strayed 
away from its native haunts, and had 
wandered into a region wherea bear was 
seldom seen. Hence Shorty Sam’s aston- 
ishment. But that gentleman wasted no 
time in speculation. Hecrept from cover 
to cover, working up the side ofthecanon, 
until he got within shot of the animal. 

The position he had chosen furnished 
rather precarious footing, but he gave 
the matter no thought. He raised his 
rifle, aimed carefully, and fired. 

The bear whirled about with a roar of 
pain and rage. Again the rifle cracked, 
and a thin bluish cloud of smoke marked 
the spot from whence the shot had come, 
and the bear charged blindly towards it. 

Shorty Sam was about to fire again, 
when he heard a savage grow] behind 
him that caused him to whirl around 
suddenly, and there, not more than a 
hundred feet away, was another grizzly, 
bigger than the first one. 

He involuntarily started back, and in so 
doing slipped and fell, and his rifle flew 
from his grasp. As he fell, the thought 
flashed through his brain that it was “all 
off,” so far as he was concerned. But in 
the same moment he heard the crack of 
another rifle, and he raised himself in 
time to see bear number two pitch for- 
ward, and then recover himself and glare 
about in search of this new enemy. But 
there was no tell-tale smoke to mark the 
spot where the enemy lay concealed, and 
before the bear could make up his mind 
just what to do besides growl, two more 
shots in quick succession settled all his 
earthly troubles for him. 

Shorty Sam went to reach for his rifle, 
but discovered that his arm hung limp 
and useless at his side. Bear number 
one was cClambering over the rocks not 
more than fifty feet away, and making 
the canon echo with his savage growls. 
It was weak from loss of blood, but had 
strength enough to make things inter- 
esting for the disabled man who had 
been bold enough to attack it. 
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At that moment, however, a man leaped 
out from behind a pile of rocks, on the 
other side of the canon, and came run- 
ning toward the bear shouting, like mad, 
and making more noise than the bear it- 
self. The bear paused undecided, and 
that was the man’s chance. He raised 
his rifle and fired, and continued to 
“pump lead” at and into the bear until 
the savage beast had ceased moving. 

The man gave a whoop of triumph, 
which was answered by Shorty Sam; and 
then the latter opened his eyes wide in 
amazement. 

“The Tenderfoot, or I’m a Greaser!” he 
cried. “Why, man alive,where’d you come 
from? I thought you’d vamoosed.” 

“Well, I like that!” the Tenderfoot an- 
grily retorted. “What do you take me 
for, anyway?” 

“I ain’t got nuthin’ more to say,” said 


the other, sheepishly, “’cept to ask your 
forgiveness, which I do rightnow. I owe 
you my life. ’Taint worth much to any- 
body ’cept myself, but you’re welcome 
to it.” 

“That’s all right, old man,” the Tender- 
foot interrupted; “it wasn’t me any more 
than the powder that did the business.” 

“An’ I want to say right yere,” said 
Shorty Sam, that night, as he concluded 
a vivid narration of theevents of the day 
at the Shining Light; “I want to say 
right yere, that any man that wants to 
call the Tenderfoot a tenderfoot in my 
presence, or shoot off his mouth about 
that powder he uses—that man can pre- 
pare himself for an interestin’ time with 
me, sure as shootin’! Barkeep’, git busy 
with the bottles— the drinks’re on me.” 

Fort Hope, TEX. 


PHOTO. BY A. G. WALLIHAN 


A GAMELAND LANDSCAPE. 
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FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY HUGO ERICHSEN, M.D. 


In the long winter evenings there is 
nota more fascinating pastime for the 
amateur than flashlight photography. 
Outside, Jack Frost holds undisputed 
sway, and few possessors of cameras 
have the hardihood to withstand his rig- 
or, and expose themselves to the blasts 
of angry Boreas; but inside reigns cheer- 
ful warmth, and the means for picture- 
making and picture-taking—thanks to 
flashlight—are always at hand. 

There is not a better time in the year 
to take interiors. Some very pretty ef- 
fects in lighting can be attained by mak- 
ing a long exposure, with lamps, or gas 
globes fully illuminated, followed by a 
short exposure with flashlight. In this 
case, it is advisable to have the flashlight 
emanate from the same direction as the 
gas or lamplight; that is, from the ceil- 
ing. This can easily be effected by put- 
ting a tin pan with the magnesium pow- 
der on top ofa step-ladder, out of the 
range of the camera 

In every instance, the amateur should 
attempt to effecta natural distribution 
of the flashlight—-which is not always 
easy. In taking interiors, a concentra- 
tion of this powerful illuminant is not 
objectionable (at least I have not found 
it so); but, in indoor portraiture, it is de- 
cidedly so, producing that chalkiness 
that has done much to render flashlight 
photography unpopular. 

In portraiture, it is desirable to mellow 
the light by interposing a screen between 
itand the sitter, or to diffuse it by set- 
ting off a number of flashes, one above 
the other, atthe sametime. The ingen- 
ious amateur may have notrouble in pro- 
viding a contrivance that will answer 
the purpose; but most of us, unfortu- 
nately, are not endowed with mechanical 
genius. By arranging screens and re- 
flectors in a proper manner, however, 


very satisfactory results can be produced. 
Flashlight portraiture is a very difficult 
art, hence an amateur should not feel 
disappointed if he does not succeed at 
once. 

Genre photography with flashlight of- 
fers a tempting field for pastime. A few 
old costumes and artistic furniture, pro- 
per models and a knack to design appro- 
priate backgrounds, are all that is neces- 
sary to the composition of really artistic 
pictures. 

I have found the various flashlight 
cartridges very convenient; but, occasion- 
ally, have inade some myself by putting 
a quantity of magnesium powder in an 
open pill-box, inserting a folded paper 
in the shape of the letter Sin place of the 
fuse. This paper burns more slowly 
than a fuse, and is therefore of especial 
advantage if he who lights it desires to 
participate in a group picture himself; 
it gives him time to assume his position 
before the flash occurs. 

In order to avoid an unnecessary fire- 
alarm, I find it is a good plan to satisfy 
the policeman on the beat of prospective 
flashlight experiments. “One of the fin- 
est’’ nearly demolished my door-bell, one 
winter’s evening, in his frantic efforts to 
ascertain what had caused “the explo- 
sion.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 
magnesium powder is a highly inflam- 
mable compound, that must be handled 
with care. The nonobservance of pre- 
caution has caused many burnt fingers, 
and even the loss of eyesight. 

In posing persons, have them look 
away from the light. The light is so in- 
tense that it will blind temporarily any- 
one attempting tolookintoit. Generally, 
people that try to, suddenly close their 
eyes when the flash occurs, and conse- 
quently appear to be asleep in the fin- 
ished photograph. By having your sit- 
ter look at some dark object that will not 
reflect the light, you can almost always 
obtain a satisfactory result. 

DETROIT, MICH. 


|The method used by Dr. Erichsen in 
making genre photographic pictures by 
flashlight—or, rather,a pleasing result 
of his method — is illustrated in the photo- 
graph reproduced on opposite page.—ED.} 
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“FUN IN THE STUDIO.” 


A beautiful example of genre photography by flashlight, by the author of the accompanying 
article, whois seen in the picture as a German kinght of the X[Vth Century admiring the contents 
of the tankard in his hand. Dr. Erichsen, in obtaining this picture, used the method which he de- 
scribes, permitting him to assume his position inthe group before the flash occurred. The posing 
and lighting are well worth close study. The picturesque gentlemen at the table seem to hang on 
the words of the singer with expressions of interest and delight.the gentleman to the left seems 
equally interested, and the words of the song bring a smile to the face of the Doctor, as he is about 
to drink fromthe mug. The lighting is photographically might 
aptly express the beautiful effect of the posing. : : $ : 
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OUR PICTORIAL COMPETITIONS. 

The prize pictorial competitions insti- 
tuted in the first year of the life of this 
magazine have scored a signal success 
from the very first. Under the guidance 
of Major Daniels, whose fine abilities in 
literature, and as a critic in both art and 
photography, have long been recognized 
by leaders in all these branches of cul- 
tured activity, the competitions have be- 
come famous throughout the country. 
Professionals and amateurs alike have 
felt the good to be derived from friendly 
competition, and the concentration of 
their best efforts which it entails, and 
prints submitted from almost every part 
of the United States are indicia that the 
popularity of the competitions is not con- 
fined to the West. 

The handsome silver medal awarded 
each month to first-prize winners is a tes- 
timonial of merit that far exceeds the 


Fac-simile of medal given each month by OUT- 
DOOR LIFE to first-prize winners in its 
print competitions. 


mere monetary value of the trophy, and 
that it is worth earnestly striving for is 
indicated by the fact that, happily, it has 
never been awarded but to those of rec- 
ognized merit and ability. In fact, those 
who rank as leaders in the world of pho- 
tography have sought for and won this 
additional testimonial to their genius as 
often as those who have but lately tried 
to make their work count for something. 
It is the desire of the management of 
this magazine to continue these compe- 
titions in a manner that will help both 
the amateur and the professional. 
The subject for the December com peti- 


tion will be “Miscellaneous,” as already 
announced, in which it is designed that 
the photographer may send in the print 
or prints which he considers representa- 
tive of his best work, no matter what the 
subject (provided’such prints have not 
been previously submitted in our com- 
petitions). Thesubject forthe first month 
of 1901 will be one somewhat new in the 
Western field of photography, but one, 
no doubt, with which our readers are fa- 
miliar—Genre pictures, or “pictures that 
tell a story.” 

The list of subjects in our pictorial 
competitions for 1901, up to and includ- 
ing the month of June, is as follows: 

January—Genre Pictures. 

February—Snow Pictures. 

March—Gray Day Pictures. 

April—Landscape with Figures. 

May—Night Scenes (not flashlights). 

June—Architecture, Antiquated Build- 
ings. 

RULES OF COMPETITION. 

Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits for each competition as they see 
fit, buteach exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached toit a coupon cut from this maga- 
zine, showing the date and subject of 
the competition for which it is intended. 
The January coupon may be found on 
last reading page of this issue. The name 
and address of the competitor and the 
title or name of the exhibit must appear 
on this coupon. Filling in the spaces 
left for lens, plate, time of day, etc., is 
optional, but it is earnestly requested 
that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 
of winning exhibits, may be of assistance 
to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted on some firm support, with 
the coupon enclosed in blank envelope 
pasted on the back of the mount, and 
nothing may be written or pasted on the 
face of the mount. Competitors are re- 
quested to use care and judgment in 
mounting their prints. 

Blue-prints should not be sent in for 
competition, as from them satisfactory 
reproductions can not be made. 


Read our Conditions for Prize 
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THE NOVEMBER COMPETITION. 
“Mountain Scenery,” the subject of this 
month’s pictorial competition, is one 
which is perhaps of peculiar interest to 
many of our readers, who live in towns 
and villages nestling in the fastnesses 
of the hills, in cities at the feet of the 
mighty mountain ranges oron the broad 
prairies of the West that carry the varied 
sounds of trade and commerce to the 
mountain peaks towering in the distance 

through the mist of purple and gold. 


breezes or see the sun bid the world 
adieu from the Western ranges. The 
mountains play an important part in the 
daily life of the Westerner—either he 
looks toward them with longing eyes, or 
wakes from his slumbers with the wry 
champagne of Nature filling his lungs 
and sending the crimson tide of life 
coursing ecstatically through his veins 
as he goes about the duties of the farm 
or mine. 

And so we had hoped the photographer 


PHOTO. BY E. A. ROBERTS, SNOHOMISH, WASH. 


WILBUR SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 


Winner of First Prize in OUTDOOR LIFE’S Photographic Competition for November. 


Seldom in any part of the West is there 
a section found where the people have 
not become attached to the mammoth 
structures reared by Nature’s hand and 
fashioned according to the plans of the 
Infinite, Whose presence is even to-day 
felt inthe ponderous Solitude who broods 
over the peaks and valleys and fills the 
canons with the perfume of ineffable 
mystery. And seldom istherea Western 
town so unfortunately situated that it 
does not feel the caress of the mountain 
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lover of the grand in nature might have 
the good fortune to approximate some- 
thing of his idyllic dreaming which the 
verdant hills and snow-crowned peaks 
arouse, in his pictures. But this, too,ap- 
parently, is as utterly incapable of tan- 
gible expression as the spirit of immens- 
ity and vastness which imperishably 
dwells above the pines. 

First prize is awarded this month to E. 
A. Roberts, of Snohomish, Wash., for his 
print “Wilbur Suspension Bridge.” The 
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print illustrates a very pretty scene in the 
mountains of Washington. The bridge 
shown in the engraving has a span of 285 
feet across the Skykomish River, two 
miles from Index, Wash., and was built 
by the Index Mining Co., for use in trans- 
porting copper ore to the Great Northern 
Railway. The data forthis print are as 
follows: 

Date negative was made, August, 1899; 
locality, two miles east of Index; time of 
day, 1l a. m.; light, sun shining; lens, 
Victor; diaphragm or stop, 128; expos- 
ure, four seconds; plate, Seed’s; devel- 
oper, pyro; printing process used, Solio. 

J. B. Procter, of Santa Monica, Cal., is 
awarded Honorable Mention for his 
print “Jenk’s Cabin” (near Seven Oaks). 
The picture was taken on San Bernardino 
Mountain, and the composition shows 
much skill and is very pretty. The data 
submitted with this print are as follows: 

Date negative was made, Oct. 31, 1899; 
locality, on San Bernardino Mountain; 
time of day, 3 p. m.; light, good; lens, 
Bausch & Lomb; diaphragm or stop, 128; 
exposure, 1 sec.; plate, Eastman’s Film; 
developer, Pyro.; printing process used, 
Millen’s “Etching Matte” with Millen’s 
combined toning and fixing solution. 


A COUPLE NOTES. 


A photograph of a smartly dressed 
young woman, according to a contem- 
porary, figured in a photographer's show- 
case. A lady stepped in and asked for a 
copy. The picture was that of her maid 
wearing her mistress’ clothes. A smart 
lady’s maid is now open fora new situa- 
tion. 


A test for hypo should be kept ready 
for use in the dark room as a check 
against insufficient washing after fixa- 
tion. As the following keeps well in so- 
lution, it is perhaps the most convenient 
to use: Potassium permanganate 2 
grains, potassium carbonate 20 grains, 
water 40 ounces. A few drops of this 
solution are-added to 20 ounces of the 
last washing water, in which the plates 
or prints have been allowed to soak for 
some minutes; if any hypo is present the 
rose-colored tint will change to a dirty 
greenish-yellow. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


A NOVEL CAMERA. 


E. Cameron, one of the Photographic 
Jurors at the Paris Exposition, has writ- 
ten the following description of a novel 
camera, invented by Guido Sigriste and 
given a much higher award than was re- 
ceived by any other exhibit of a single 
object, for the Photo-Beacon: 

“What is the most interesting exhibit in 
the section of photography at the Paris 
Exposition? If one may judge by the 
manner in which the jury made its 
awards, it is a focal plane magazine 
camera working ata maximum opening 
of the lens, and from one-fortieth to a 
measured speed of one four-thousandth 
of a second, invented by Guido Sigriste, 
an artist and painter of military subjects. 
It seems almost incredible that a camera 
can be constructed to do this, and it 
might be imagined that such results are 
produced by a most elaborate and com- 
plicated mechanism, and possibly with 
the aid of electricity. It is, on the con- 
trary, extremely simple in its mechanism 

so simple that the inevitable reflection, 
‘Why has it never been done before?’ 
occurs to almost every one who exam- 
ines it. 

“The deliberations of the jury were gov- 
erned by regulations laid down for it by 
the Administration of the Exposition, 
but it also, by a sort of common accord, 
and without any parliamentary action, 
adopted certain principles which were 
rarely departed from. Among these was 
the one that exhibitors who had not pre- 
viously shown their work, products, or 
inventions in other expositions, or put to 
the test of the scrutiny of the public fora 
considerable time, should not receive as 
high awards as others who had so proved 
the value and stability of their exhibits. 
In other words, something brand-newand 
untested receivedencouragement, but was 
left to win its full reward in some future 
exhibition. The justice to all concerned 
is evident, although it might have beena 
much easier matter for the jury to have 
considered only the apparent merit of 
the exhibits. 

“In the case of Sigriste’s camera, its 
merit was so patent that after consid- 
erable discussion it was yiven a higher 
award than any other exhibit of a single 
object. Sigriste; who did not take up 
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PHOTO. BY J. B. PROCTER, SANTA MONICA, CAL. 


“JENK’S CABIN.” 
Winner of Honorable Mention in OUTDOOR LIFE’S Photographic Competition for November. 


photography until about four years ago, 
did so, as most artists do, to secure docu- 
ments to aid him in his painting. In at- 
tempting to make photographs of horses 
in motion, which might serve him in 
painting charges of cavalry, he encoun- 
tered the limitations of the existing 
cameras. He could not makea near view 
of a horse running at right angles to the 
direction of the lens and secure any de- 
tails of the anatomy of the animals, the 
values of light and shade were always 
untrue, even with the best of objectives 
and plates. After much experimenting 
he concluded to follow the precept: ‘If 
you want a thing done well, do it your- 
self. He studied the optics, chemistry 
and mechanics of photography, not 
superficially, but thoroughly, and at 
length produced a camera which, with 
ordinary rapid plates, and any good ob- 
jective with a wide opening, takes pic- 
tures of race-horses running at full speed 
directly across the field of the camera, 
from as near as fifteen feet, showing the 
nails in their hoofs, jockeys in yellow, 
light against a blue sky, and with truth- 
ful effects of wrial perspective in the 
landscape. It will also work clearly with 
the feeble light of an interior on a gray 
day in winter, at 4 o'clock, or atsundown, 
in the shadow of a house in summer. 
Itsconstruction also permits the removal 
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or replacing of the objective in full sun- 
light, with a box full of plates ready for 
exposure behind it. 

“Two factors govern the speed of the 
shutter—the opening, and the motive 
power of a spring and slack cord. By 
turning a notched dial on the face of the 
camera the opening of the shutter is 
regulated, each turn of a small crank 
moving the edges of the shutter one-half 
millimeter, and at the same time moving 
the dial by passing from one notch to 
another. From the center of this dial is 
a bar of metal attached to a pinion inthe 
center of a clock spring, which furnishes 
the motive power. It is marked with 
numbers corresponding to those mark- 
ing the notches, which indicate the open- 
ing. Turning this bar increases or de- 
creases the tension, and at the same time 
indicates on a table in the dial opposite 
the number of thé opening, stamped 
on the bar, the fraction of a second which 
this combination of opening and tension 
will cause a point on the plate to be ex- 
posed to the action of the light. 

“The speed of each opening is carefully 
tested by a most delicate chronometer 
(such as is used for testing the speed of 
rifle and canon balls) at low tension, and 
the tensions tested with a wide opening 
so that the highest speed resulting from 
the highest tension and the smallest 
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practical opening (one-half millimeter) 
can be accurately calculated. 

“The opening of the shutteris at the end 
of a bellows which joins the front of the 
camera at the edges of a plate on the 
front of the camera to which the objective 
is attached. The bellows follows the 
movement of the shutter opening. This 
opening is not created until the shutter 
is in movement, as a plate covering the 
opening is first released, and it then 
drags the open shutter after it, insuring 
an equal exposure up to the edge of the 
plate. The sides of the opening graze 
the plate so close that a sheet of cigar- 
ette paper can not be passed between. 
The sides of the opening are chisel- 
shaped, and as sharp as a knife-blade, 
and reduce refraction or reflection of 
of light from the edges to a minimum. 

“It will be seen from this that no new 
scientific discovery, but the perfection of 
known mechanical principles, makes this 
camera an instrument of high precision. 
There are, however, certain new theories 
which seem to be proved by it. Scientists 
have long claimed that the rays of a pen- 
cil of light, coming from an infinite dis- 
tance,cross between thetwocombinations 
of an objective at the point where the 
diaphragm is usually placed. It is Mr. 
Sigriste’s theory that they do not cross 
until they have traversed both combina- 
tions, at the focal plane. It is another 
theory of his that the working of an or- 
dinary shutter is responsible for much of 
the falsity of value in most photographs. 

“The illustration of a racehorse was 
made at a speed of 1-2800 of a second. A 
comparison between it and the best work 
obtained with an ordinary focal plane 
shutter will show the superiority of this 
camera. The camera is also capable of 
giving expression by exaggerating a 
movement. By rapidly moving the 
camera in the direction in which a man 
is walking, for example, the lower part of 
the figure is taken first and the upper 
part is thrown forward, giving an effect 
of accelerated action in the resulting 
negative. From a quiet landscapea sug- 
gestion of wind blowing and bending 
the trees is obtained in the same way. 

“In art, science and sport, the role of 
this camera is undoubtedly destined to 
be of greatest importance.” 


NEW MOVEMENT IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Photography in America may be said 
to have been in a transitory state for 
some time past. We have been casting 
down our familiar gods and rearing up 
new ones. Thereisa dissatisfaction with 
existing modes of treatment and a lauda- 
ble desire fora more exalted standard, 
with the result that there has been a 
gradual change in the character of pic- 
tures seen in the exhibitions and maga- 
zines during the past few years. Think- 
ing men have come to realize that the 
camera is a medium through which they 
can express their thoughts in as satis- 
factory a manner as by brush or pen, 
and in adopting this means of expression 
they have not been satisfied to continue 
inthe footsteps of their predecessors, but 
have undertaken to elevate photography 
to the level of an art; just as those whose 
inclinations have led them to etching or 
lithography have introduced the quality 
of up-lift into these formerly purely me- 
chanical processes. 

Nor must woman be debarred from her 
share of credit for the building of our 
American school. There are a number 
of well-known women workers whose ex- 
ample has done much to raise the stand- 
ard of picture-making. Several of these 
women deserted the amateur ranks for 
the field of professionalism, and their 
success has had the effect of greatly al- 
tering the class of work put forth by the 
older professionals. 

A still more forcible spur to the profes- 
sional has been exerted by the hand cam- 
era. Since the slight cost and simplicity 
of manipulation of this instrument has 
made photography a pastime within the 
reach of all classes, the general public 
have become well acquainted with the 
mysteries of the art; and home portrait- 
ure has been so extensively and success- 
fully practiced, that the managers of 
studios have been forced to improve the 
quality of their work in order to retain 
their prestige. One by one the leading 
studios have removed from their show- 
cases the familiar stagy pose and waxy 
retouching, and in their places are now 
seen pictures which are more natural, 
and which are oftentimes living, breath- 
ing likenesses of the sitters. Almost all 
the better class studios are now striving 
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to follow along the lines of art, and the 
only men whoare still showing the afore- 
said wax-like faces are those whose pa- 
trons are the people of the stage; and 
where grease-paint holds sway, artificial- 
ity must always masquerade in the guise 
of art. 

While many amateurs have fallen by 
the wayside and others have crept in by 
the crack of the door, many more have 
pushed ahead and by study and hard 
work have brought forth results which 
were no more anticipated a few years 
ago than was the automobile or many 
other of the latter-day wonders of inven- 
tion. These are the people who are rais- 
ing the standard of American photogra- 
phy toa level of the best efforts of our 
friendsacrossthe water. When America 
can show pictures of such artistic excel- 
lence as have been seen at the Philadel- 
phia salons, and when we can number 
among our countrymen so many who 
have wrested honors from our foreign 
cousins on their own ground, it may be 
confidently claimed that we really have 
arrived. 

But how circumscribed must be the 


point of view of the man whose dithyram- 
bic partisanship incites him to claima 
monopoly of artistic ability for one club 
or one section of this vast country. Have 
we not clubs in most of the larger cities, 
whose members contribute prize pictures 
to the great loan collections and open 
exhibitions of the country? And scat- 
tered throughout the States are many 
earnest individual workers—modest peo- 
ple who will some day come into promi- 
nence with pictures which will justify 
the faith placed in them. There is a 
grand opportunity forsome enterprising 
spirit to seek out the isolated workers 
and gather a collection representing the 
American school in its broadest sense. 
Sucha collection might be exhibited in 
the various cities of the country, in club 
rooms or in public halls, and it is safe to 
predict that the effect of such exhibitions 
would be a great awakening, and that 
new names would soon appear in the 
ranks of artistic amateurs. 

But let there be no misunderstanding 
about what really composes the Ameri- 
can school in its best sense. We cannot 


include the impressionist men—the ones 
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IN THE PASTURE. A clever bit of landscape work, to which the reproduction does not do 
justice. The beautiful halftones and cloud effects are totally eliminat- 

ed. The print was made with a B. & L. color-screen in June, ’9, at 3 p.m.; Zeiss 7A lens, 

wide open; Cramer Inst. Iso. plate; exposure, 1-25 sec. It is the work of J. E. Clark, Jr. 
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whose pictures suggesta febrile striving 
for effect, a blinding of the vision to the 
truly beautiful in nature. The motive 
ofa picture is fundamentally unsound 
wherein the dominant claim forattention 
is an absence of technical perfection, and 
the composition appears to have been 
“bred among the weeds and tares of one’s 
own brain.” In this strenuous little 
world there needs be an elementary con- 
ception of moral beauty to enable the ar- 
tist to achieve greatness, and it may be 
permissible to advise a clarifying of the 
brain for these misguided individuals. 

Unfortunately members of this class 
possess sufficient influence to obtain a 
public showing of their photographs 
and,as a matter of course, many of the 
unsophisticated try to imitate their style, 
in the belief that these must be the cor- 
rect examples to follow, since magazines 
and hanging committees accept them. 
Just as impressionist painters are pass- 
ing into oblivion, so must these perpe- 
trators of inanities soon see the evening 
of their day approaching. 

The real exponents of the new school 
are the thinking men and women, the 
ones who have something to tell through 
the medium of the camera. When they 
show a picture it is not the result of 
chance, nor is it a heterogeneous group- 
ing of figures without motive. The true 
disciple of artistic photography will be 
guided by a sense of fitness of motive 
and material. He will not endeavor to 
convert a model, whose countenance 
bears indubitable evidence of his Yankee 
origin, into an Indian prince by the aid 
of clothes which neither operator nor 
model knows how to handle. 

But one must first pass the experimen- 
tal stage, however, and during this for- 
mative period the beginner will naturally 
copy the ideas of others. It is fortunate, 
then, if the examples within reach are 
worthy of emulation. Still the beginner 
will oftentimes fail to comprehend the 
motives which actuated the men whom 
he follows and, having no formed indi- 
vidual ideals, will make unfortunate use 
of similar accessories and achieve noth- 
ing but failure. He may feel the beauty 
of art, but be unable to reproduce it. 

A potent factor in the formation of the 
amateur standpoint 1s found in the per- 
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sonnel of judging committees, which 
usually include at least one artist of the 
brush. As this judge naturally bases 
his opinion upon the tenets of his own 
art, exhibitors quite as naturally endeav- 
or to produce pictures which will meet 
his requirements. Now here is the rock 
upon which so many would-be apostles 
of the new school meet with disaster. It 
must be borne in mind that the camera 
has its limitations, whereas the man 
with the brush is untrammeled.—Her- 
bert Whyte Taylor in Photo Era. 


SAVING GOLD AND SILVER RESIDUE. 

As the sign painter using gold leaf 
may by a little care be able to collect in 
a iuft of cotton tiny grains and waste 
scraps which when melted together we!l 
repay him for his time and trouble, so the 
photographer may exercise a little thrift 
(and certainly avoid unnecessary waste) 
by saving a large proportion of the silver 
from fixing solutions and print washings, 
and gold from the spent toning baths. 
This may be accomplished in the follow- 
ing manner: To the fixing solutions, add 
sulphide of potassium; the silver will be 
precipitated as sulphide. To the toning 
baths, add a solution of sulphate of iron, 
which will precipitate the gold. Collect 
the particles on a cotton cloth (keeping 
the gold and silver residue separate), dry, 
and send to a refiner. 


THE LOVELL CO.’S NEW DEPOT. 

The Lovell Dry Plate Manufacturing 
Company have opened, at 64 and 66 Wa- 
bash avenue, a Chicago office and stock 
depot, where they will beabletosupply the 
trade with the Lovell Plate and with the 
other specialties in dry plates they have 
recently introduced. 

One of these, the Lovell non-halation 
Backed Plate, is the first and only special- 
cy of its kind on the American market to- 
day. The non-halation properties of the 
Lovell backed plates render possible the 
photographing of strongly lighted ob- 
jects withont halation or light fog, say 
the makers, and this, combined with the 
certainty of proper development, which 
is insured by the rapidity with which the 
backing is removed, leaving bare the or- 
dinary extra rapid plate requiring no mod- 
ification of the usual procedure or devel- 
oper employed, will make them winners. 


Read our Conditions for Prize 
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FACILE FORMULAS. 


{The formulas contained in this department 
are collected from reliable sources and printed 
in this handy form for the beginner in photo- 
graphy and others who may require a ready 
reference of this kind.] 


Making Blue Prints Brown. 


This may be done by immersing the 
prints, after washing and drying, in the 
following solution: 


Strong ammonia, 1 oz. 
Water, 8 ozs. 

Allow the print to remain in this solu- 
tion until it has nearly or quite lost its 
blue color (which will take from two to 
five minutes) and then immerse in a so- 
lution of 


Tannic acid, 1 drachm. 
Water, 6 ozs. 

Remove print as soon as desired sharp- 
ness and tone are reached, and wash for 
ten minutes. 

Washing Negatives. 


A source of trouble in negative mak- 
ing, and one which is sometimes over- 
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looked, is the striking of fine grains of 
sand orrust against the piate when wash- 
ing. A piece of cotton flannel tied over 
the faucet will prevent this. 


Bromide of Potassium Restrainer. 
Make a solution of 


Bromide potassium, 1 oz. 
Water, 10 ozs. 


and keep in the developing room. Ifyou 
find your plates but slightly overexposed, 
a few drops of this solution added to the 
developer will restrain its action, and 
good negatives may thus be produced 
from plates which would otherwise be 
worthless. 


To Clean a Lens. 

Separate and dust it, then moisten 
with a tuft of soft cotton dipped in a so- 
lution made of 

Water, 2 ozs. 

Nitric acid (C. P.), 8 drops. 

Alcohol, oz. 

Now polish dry with a piece of clean, 
soft cloth, ora clean chamois skin. Fil- 
ter the solution before using. 


PHOTO. NOTES AND TRADE. | 


The exhibit of United States photo journals at 
the Paris Exposition was awarded a Grand Prize. 


“Do lenses wear out, or lose their power by 
long use?’ asks an exchange. The answer is, 
Does 2 plus 1 equal 3, or 1 plus 2? 


Voigtlaender & Son’s Euryscope Lenses aid- 
ed in the production of some of the tine Salon 
exhibits at the Boston convention. 


Supt. Robt. Benecke, of the G. Cramer Dry 
Plate Co., has returned to St. Louis after a pleas- 
ant outing in California and Colorado. 


The new Agfa Reducer comes in the form of 
a permanent dry powder and is prepared for use 
by dissolving one part in ten parts of water. 


The Hammer Dry Plate Co., St. Louis, find 
the demand for their plates holding steady Kast 
and West. Their Hammer Re touching Varnish 
is a popular article of photographers’ use. 


Carbutt’s Metol-Hydro Developing Powder 
(the “universal developer”), while especially in- 
tended for snapshot exposures, has been found 
equally good for time exposures on plates, films 
and transparencies, 


C. D. Foster’s Photo Stock House, 432 16th St., 
Denver, carry all the up-to-date photo outfits and 
supplies. ‘This house has the Western agency 
for the popular Stanley Dry Plate=, besides carry- 
ing a full line of the new photo specialties. 


A claim worth investigating is that made by 
the M. A. Seed Dry Plate Co., St. Louis and New 
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York, to the effect that the Opal Plates and posi 
tive tilms made by them produce pictures equal- 
ing the tinest carbon effects, at half the cost. 


An English patent recently grante d to Thorn- 
ton and Rothwell is for tilms carrying upon 
their backs prepared developer and fixer, and 
covered with paper to protect them from the air. 
Immersion in water in the darkroom is the sim- 
ple means of developing. 


G. Gennert, 24-26 E. 13th St., New York City, is 
sole agent for Pyrol, the new form of Pyrogallol, 
made by J. Hauff & Co. The claims made for 
Pyrol are that it is more compact, powerful, per 
manent and cleanly. An ounce bottle (which is 
a good trial size) sells for 30 cents. 


Prints on “Etching Matte” (made by the well- 
known photo house of the J.C. Millen Mfg. Co., 
Denver) have the rare and beautiful eftects of 
anetching. This result is of remarkable attain- 
ment when it is considered that “Etching Matte” 
requires nothing but cold water for its perfect 
development. 

The Lovell Backed Plates differin many ways 
from ordinary plates. Comparison of results ob- 
tained with the two kindsof plates isinteresting. 
Having rapid speed,the results secured in studio 
or ot- home portraiture (especialy with light dra- 
peries), landscape or outdvor work with skies, or 
subjects with strong contrasts of light and shade, 
are most pleasing and artistic. ‘he Hart bros. 
& Wells Mercantile Co. are the Denver agents for 
these plates, which are made by the Lovell Dry 
Plate Mfy. Co., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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of every month by the Outdoor Life Publishing 
Company, Denver, Colo. 
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J. A. RICKER, 
Manager. 


Entered at the Denver Post-office at second-class rates 
All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinu 


ances must be in hand not later than the rsth of the month 
preceding date of issue, in order to insure attention 


ON THE FUTILITY OF THE *“*ROAST.”’ 


Whatever else can be said of the army 
of American sportsmen, it must be ad- 
mitted that as a class they are intelli- 
gent, honorable and cultured men. The 
every-day harangue of the press rooter 
should have no place in the minds of 
these men, whose tendency is upward 
and whose senses are ever hungry for 
the free and untrammeled hills, the open 
air of the mountains, the clean society of 
men who love these forms of recreation, 
and, above all, literature that is eleva- 
ting, fresh and ennobling. 

We believe that little good comes from 
what is commonly called “roasting.” We 
believe that if there is illegal slaughter 
of game going on,orif there are dilatory 
game officials in any state, or if men are 
catching more fish than their allowance, 
it is undignified and useless to continu- 
ally “roast” these offenders through the 
columns of a sportsman’s publication, 
and above all,a sportsman’s magazine. 
There is at least one effective way by 
which to remedy these evils, and that is 
by striking direct at the fundamental 
source, the state game law and the game 
officials. If suchillegal sport is continu- 


ally practiced in any particular state, 
either the game law is defective or the 
officials are not properly attending to 
It is within the range of 


their business. 


probability that a sportsman publisher 
would not have much trouble in finding 
out the direct cause of such conditions, 
and it is within his province to ferret out 
these facts and then direct his attention 
to the cause. 

The word “game-hog” should be strick- 
en from the vocabulary of the American 
sportsman. It grates on the finersenses, 
bas a vulgar coarseness of one who has 
been one of this species of animal him- 
self,and is altogether distasteful to the 
average reader of the sportsman press. 
It has been expunyed from the pages of 
OUTDOOR LIFE and many other clean 
sportsmen’s publications, and we hope 
to see it die a speedy death. 

In re this subject of “roasting,” one of 
our most able and accomplished game 
protectors and sportsmen, Mr. J. kK. 
Krause, of Pendleton, Ore. (a director of 
the Oregon Fish and Game Association), 
under date of October 7th, writes: 

“IT want to be placed on record as say- 
ing that OUTDOOR LIFE is one of the 
cleanest and reading 
magazines that I have had the good for. 
tune to peruse. There is none of the 
usual trash in it, it is free from the ever- 
lasting roasting of the ‘bogs,’ both game 
and fish, and yet it is establishing itself 
as a power in formulating and enforcing 
laws for the protection of game and fish. 
In its proper place, the‘roasting’ of these 
vandals is all right, and that place is in 
making laws covering these points and 
above all things having game wardens 
who will perform their duties irrespec- 
tive of person or persons. 


most enjoyable 


By going to 
them in this way you have the cure. I 
can say from my own personal observa- 
tion that this ‘roasting’ business has 
done as much damage as the real viola- 
tor of the laws of the state of which he is 
a resident.” 

And Mr. Krause’s sentiments are those 
of thousands of other sportsmen who 
are tired of the senseless “game-hog” 
drivel that we see very often in a certain 
class of the sportsman press. A class 
that could turn its energies into better 
channels—with honor to itself and good 
to the great cause of clean sportsman- 
ship—than empty abuse of those who by 
proper treatment might be led to desert 
the paths of error for the ways of right. 
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HAVE 


has come the time when, driven from 
the hills and higher elevations by the 
biting cold and deep snows, the deer are 
lining up forthe annual pilgrimage to 
the low-lands and valleys, where more 
comfortable winter quarters await them. 
The bucks and does in their new coats of 
blue are sleek and fat, and the fawns, 
well-fed for months on the best the for- 
est provides, romp in sportive glee in 
theircharacteristic innocence. These an- 
imals are not now found in singles, pairs 
and trios, but travel in large bunches 
all drifting down, down, down over trails 
cut deep into the earth by the almost in- 
cessant flood of animal life, all seeking 
the same natural protection, all bound 
for the only places where life is possible 
during the cold winters experienced in 
their mountain habitats. 

Another picture can be drawn of the 
vandals under cover within shooting 
range of the trails of this procession of 
Like the thief in the 
night these fellows hide at a convenient 
point where cover and comfort are best 
afforded, and pump lead into the deer in 
wicked and wanton recklessness. That 
the season may just be over, that they 
have had a-plenty of venison to eat for 
months and that the law allowance has 
already come to them, matters not. Their 
insatiable thirst forkilling something or 
the pecuniary value of head and hide are 
often the incentives for such work. 


animal nobility. 


To all those who, during the season 
just closing, have been fortunate in se- 
curing in a sportsmanlike manner a 
trophy of any of the noble animals that 
walk the hills, we offer our earnest con- 
gratulations; to those who would stoop 
to unlawful and wanton slaughter, espe- 
cially along the game trails, we would 
admonish with all the earnestness that 
justiceand humanitycaninspire: “Have 
Mercy.” 


WE would call the attention of our 
readers to the fact that we are always 
looking for attractive and interesting 
gaine pictures for publication in the 
magazine. Send us what you have in 
this line, and if there is a charge, we will 
evladly remit for those accepted. 


OUR HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


Following up the custom pursued dur- 
ing the past three years, we will next 
month issue a special Holiday Number, 
which will come from the press on De- 
cember 10th. It will take the place of the 
regular December issue, instead of the 
January, as last year, in order to have it 
on the newstands and in the hands of 
subscribers before and during the holi- 
day period. It will retail for 15 cents,and 
will be much larger, handsomer and bet- 
ter in every way than our regular num- 
bers. Special orders on this issue will 
be taken, until the 15th inst., at the rate 
of $10.00 a hundred copies, $1.25 a dozen, 
or 75 cents a half dozen. 

Among thesportsmen writers who have 
either sent contributions already for that 
number or who have promised to, are 
Geo.Shiras3d, Pittsburg,Pa.; J.W.Wright, 
Colorado Springs, Colo; James Barton 
Adams, Denver, Colo.; Chas. H, Lecken- 
by, Steamboat Springs, Colo.; S. J. Math- 
es, Avalon, Santa Catalina Island, Calif.; 
John H. Duncan, Leadville, Colo.; Frank 
H. Mayer, Denver, Colo.; Norman H. 
Crowell, Sioux Rapids, la.; “Hugh Stan- 
ton,” Denver, Colo.; Steve Baxter, Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo.; J. H. Ryckman, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; L. D. Whitmore, Red- 
lands, Calif.,and Hugo Erichsen, Detroit, 
Mich. 


SINCE our last issue we have received 
numerous letters from sportsmen all over 
the West containing favorable expres- 
sions on ouradvocacy of a national game 
preserve in this state, and offering their 
fullest co-operation in influencing senti- 
ment in favor of the movement. Among 
those who have so expressed themselves 
are such well-known and able advocates 
of game protection as State Game Com- 
missioner T. H. Johnson, D. C. Beaman, 
the framer of the present state law, Hon. 
Charles S. Thomas, Governor of Colorado, 
and J. H. Krause, of the Oregon State 
Game and Fish Protective Association. 
The proposition should interest not only 
the sportsmen of the West, but those of 
the East as well. We should like to hear 
from our friends regarding the advisabil- 
ity of forming an organization or other 
effective means to further this scheme. 
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MAUS 


THANKSGIVING PLEASANTRY. 


Now doth the festive turkey 
Hold high his haughty head, 
He knows not what is coming, 
Nor why he’s so well fed; 
He's happy in the ignorance 
Of this and other facts, 
But pretty soon he'll get it 
Where the chicken got the ax. 


And there's the fine Muscovy, 

And the toothsome canvas back, 
Who are so fat with feeding, 

They scarcely can say “quack.” 
They'll soon be full of oysters, 

Rich stuffing, nuts and seeds, 
Forthey are sure to get it 

Where Rebecca wears her beads, 
I hear poor Bob White whistle 

In the corntield near the hedge, 
And there's a city hunter 

Hard by the forest's edge; 
His brace of dogs are “pointing” 


A whir—the hunter aims-— 


Bob White is sure to get it 
Where old Celim wears his hames. 


DAYTON, O. ~JAMES BUCHANAN SIDERS, 


JOHNSON ON NATIONAL PRESERVE. 


Commissioner Johnson’s views on the 
subject of a national game preserve for 
Colorado, which was taken up editorially 
in our last issue, are embodied in a letter 
which we have the pleasure to append 
herewith, and which is as follows: 


“DENVER, Colo., October 12, 1990. 

“Editor OUTDOOR LIFE: Referring to 
your editorial in the October Number of 
your magazine, relating to the preserva- 
tion of the big game of this state by 
means of having the White River Forest 
Reserve set apart as a National Game 
Park. I believe, with you, that the Gov- 
ernment will sooner or later be called 
upon to create such a preserve and that 
Colorado, owing to its natural advan- 
tages, is the state where such a preserve 
should be established. It is, however, 
my belief that the White River Reserve, 
as now bounded, will not answer the pur- 
pose, unless its limits can be extended 


so as to include a considerable extent of 
the country where the deer are in the 
habit of herding during the winter 
months. I believe it would be compara- 
tively easy to institute measures which 
would set apart the timber reserve asa 
National Game Preserve or Park, but on 
account of the necessity of including in 
such a park a considerable portion of 
the country now owned and settled upon 
by ranchmen and cattle-owners, I appre- 
hend that some difficulty would be en- 
countered in securing the enactment of 
a law which would embrace in the park 
the required area. 

“That the setting apart ef such a pre- 
serve would be the best way to effectual- 
ly preserve our game should, in my 
opinion, be unquestioned; but I do not 
think that the assertion ‘that it is only a 
question of a few short years when the 
game will all be killed off’ should be 
taken quite so seriously, so far as Colo- 
rado is concerned. From all the infor- 
mation which can be gathered upon the 
subject, I am of the opinion that deer 
and antelope have increased and that elk 
have held their own during the past few 
years in this state,and I attribute this 
state of affairs to the fact that the senti- 
ment in favor of the protection of game 
in Colorado has greatly increased. The 
rapid decrease of the game in the past 
history of Colorado, owing to the disin- 
clination on the part of the residents in 
the game districts to prevent its unlaw- 
ful slaughter and destruction, has de- 
monstrated that unless they counten- 
ance the strict enforcement of the law, 
and support the wardens in enforcing 
these laws against all alike, the supply 
of game for personal and domestic uses, 
as well asthe revenue derived from the 
sojourn each season of sportsmen from 
all parts of the country, will be matters 
of history. I think I can say with reason 
that there is a better sentiment in favor 
of the enforcement of these laws, and 
that the former prejudice against them 
has nearly disappeared. Ihave but little 
difficulty these days in securing convic- 
tions for violation of the game laws, upon 
proof of guilt; all of which should tend 
to the belief that the problem of preserv- 
ing the game for some years to come is 
still a hopeful one. 
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“However, as I have said above, the 
most certain and effectual way, in my 
opinion, to preserve our game, would be 
to have the White River Forest Reserve, 
with the addition of such adjoining coun- 
try for winter range as would be re- 
quired, set apart forthat purpose. I be- 
lieve that the earnest: co-operation of the 
sportsmen of the country, and the many 
persons who derive enjoyment from the 
presence of big game, may be secured to 
bring about the enactment of such a law. 
As to myself, I heartiiy favor the under- 
taking and desire to be of service, both 
personally and officially, to promote the 
project. Yours very truly, 

“T. H. JOHNSON, 

“State Game and Fish Commissioner.” 


THE RECORD SHEEP’S HEAD. 


In the September issue of this maga- 
zine there was printed a photo-reproduc- 
tion of a mounted head of a Rocky Moun- 
tain Sheep in the collection of Mr. W. F. 
Sheard, of Tacoma, Wash., who is one of 
the largest buyers and exporters of raw 
furs and skins in the world. The picture 
reproduced was claimed to be that of the 
largest head of itskind on record. After 
seeing our September Number, Mr. S. 
Howarth,a subscriberat Florissant,Colo., 
wrote us concerning a head he knew of, 
which was claimed to be much larger. 

This month we have a letter from Mr. 
Sheard in which he details his methods 
of collecting his record heads and relates 
some amusing incidents in connection 
with his work of running down reports of 
heads larger than those he already pos- 
sessed, for which he had advertised very 


extensively and offered large sums of 


money. His methodsare such as to well 
substantiate his claim for the record 
head. His letter is as follows: 


“TACOMA, Wash., October 8, 1900. 

“Editor OUTDOOR LIFE: I notice that 
in the October Number of your magazine 
you have a correspondent who knows of 
a set of a Rocky Mountain Sheep’s horns 
that are nineteen inches in circumference 
A FOOT FROM TERE HEAD, and fifty-one 
inches long, measuring around the out- 
side of the curve. If you can secure this 
head, and it will come up to these meas- 
urements, I will give you $500 for the set 
of horns, without lower jaw or scalp, as 


he states these are gone,I believe. If the 
head is rot forsale, I will pay you $100 
to look at and measure a head of those 
dimensions, and will pay the transporta- 
tion back and forth on the head. If he 
does not wish the head to go out of his 
hands, I will pay you $25 to obtain satis- 
factory proof that there is such a Rocky 
Mountain Sheep’s head in existence. 

“I claim to own the largest sheep, buf- 
falo, elk, moose and cariboo heads in the 
world on record, and they are so record- 
ed in Roland Ward’s third edition of ‘Big 
Game. While betting does not prove 
anything,I am willing to spend some 
money to find out who has any larger 
heads than those I have mentioned. All 
the above-mentioned heads have been 
measured, before and aftermounting, by 
hundreds of people interested, and the 
measurements are absolutely correct,and 
if there are any larger I want to know it. 
I have hunted and bought game heads 
for the last twenty years in almost every 
nook and corner of the West, and have 
probably handled more game heads each 
season than many old-time hunters have 
ever seen during their lifetime, and con- 
sequently I am fairly well posted on the 
size of game heads. [ have long since 
ceased to pay any attention to reports 
from men out in the hills who had a 
sheep’s head that measured thirty inches 
around the base, or who had a set of elk 
horns that they could ride between on 
horseback. I have run down many fairy 
tales in mytime. I rode 365 miles horse- 
back to buy a pair of twenty-inch sheep 
horns, but when I got there and meas- 
ured the horns I found them fifteen and 
a half inches in circumference instead of 
twenty. Since that time I have been of- 
fering $500 for a set of a Rocky Mountain 
Sheep’s horns that would measure twen- 
ty inches in circumference, and it seems 
to me almost every man, woman and 
child must have seen one of these price- 
lists, as I have sent hundreds of thou- 
sands all over the country, from Mexico 
to Alaska, in the last twenty years. Still, 
I have never secured the twenty-incb 
head, nor have 1 known absolutely fer a 
fact that one ever existed. But I have 
heard of many hunters who had killed 
larger ones in their time (but usually in 
their dreams). 
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“T had a sheep-herder, years ago, over 
in Montana, write me that he hada pair 
of sheep hornsthat measured twenty and 
a quarter inches around. He had meas- 
ured them very carefully and knew what 
he was talking about. I sent him a steel 
tape-measure and told him to measure 
carefully again, and if they measured 
what he said, to box them up and ship 
C. O. D. for 8500, with privilege of exam- 
ination. Along in due time, a big box 
(made out of rough lumber) came in by 
express, with the blood dripping out of 
it. The expressman said, ‘C. O. D. 8500 
what in -—— is it?’ I said,‘It must bea 
dead Indian in full war costume; we will 
open it and examine. We opened it and 
found it contained a big domestic ram's 
head, and a note from the sheep-herder 
saying that, after measuring the horns 
carefully again, he killed the buck, cut 
off the head, and sent it in that way, as 
he did not know how to skin it. Poor 
fellow! He ultimately landed in the 
Warm Springs Asylum. 

“IT have had a great many amusing ex- 
periences in my time, running down big 
game heads, but will let you hunt this 
one up. W. F. SHEARD.” 

After reading the October Number, 
containing our request fora photograph, 
Mr. Howarth sent the following in expla- 
nation: 

“FLORISSANT, Colo., October 5, 1900. 

“Editor OUTDOOR LIFE: 
sheep's head. 


Re mountain 
Regret I cannot furnish 
photo of this, as I disposed of it to J. 
Heistand, of Manitou. Probably he can 
help you. That I had sucha head, I can 
prove by the finder, Andrew Nelson, of 
Lake George, Park County. He has been 
away from Colorado for some vears, but 
returned a few weeks ago. Joseph Hurt- 
gen (last address I know of is Ouray) in- 
troduced Mr. Heistand, and was present 
when the head was transferred. 
“S. HOWARTH.” 

Immediately onreceiptof Mr. Howarth’s 
letter we wrote J.G. Heistand,of Manitou, 
Colo., receiving the following reply: 

“In regard to the sheep head in ques- 
tion, I sold it to Prof. Stainsky, of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo.,overa year ago. The 
head measured eighteen and one-quarter 
inches around the base, and was the larg- 


est sheep head I ever saw from this lo- 
cality.” 

In mentioning circumference, Mr. Heis- 
tand uses the word head, but we take it 
for granted that he means horn. His 
figures of eighteen and a quarter inches 
do not correspond with Mr. Howarth’s 
assertion that the horns measured, a foot 
from the head, nineteen inches. Unless 
some more astonishing figures than those 
given by Mr. Heistand are unearthed, it 
would seem that Mr. Sheard’s head is the 
larger of the two. 


SOUND LOGIC FROM A VETERAN. 
PENDLETON, Ore., October 7, 1900. 

I want to be placed on record assaying 
that OUTDOOR LIFE is one of the clean- 
est and most enjoyable reading maga- 
zines of its kind that I have had the good 
fortune to peruse. There is none of the 
usual trash in it, it is free from the ever- 
lasting roasting of the “hogs,” both game 
and fish, and yet it is establishing itself 
as a power in formulating and enforcing 
laws for the protection of game and fish. 
In its proper place, the “roasting” of 
these vandals is all right, and that place 
is in making laws covering these points 
and, above all things, having game war- 
dens who will perform there duties irre- 
spective of person or persons. By going 
to them this way in different sections 
you have the cure. I can say from my 
own personal observation, that this roast- 
ing business has done as much damageas 
the real violator of the laws of the state 
of which he is a resident; persons do not 
interest themselves in seeing that good 
forcible laws are enacted, the proper 
spirit is not manifested, and in conse- 
quence we have no laws to govern our- 
selves with with justice and respect for 
ourselves, letalonethelaws. Thelaws of 
many statesareso defective that in many 
cases it is almost impossible for a convic- 
tion, and the reason for this, in my esti- 
mation, is the lack of interest in fish and 
game clnbs or associations, to meet and 
discuss the different issues as they come 
up, failure to draft resolutions and too 
much dependence placed on representa- 
tives to legislatures, whose time is taken 
up with moreimportant matters. If each 
state which has clubs or associations 
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would draft simple and effective laws 
covering all points, particularly as to 
season and limitations, and have these 
laws carefully perused and acted upon 
before handing to their representative 
for presentation to the state legislature, 
I believe it would be a hummer and a 
success. 

There are at least two points that con- 
trol this issue, and they are coldblooded- 
ly named: 

“Simple legislation, covering each 
point,” with no confusing sentences, as, 
for illustration, in Oregon, the allowing 
of killing pheasants in the western sec- 
tion of the state, and prohibiting the 
same in the eastern. A general state law 
covering both sections alike should be 
enacted, whether there be a scarcity of 
birds in one particular section or not; 
proper care should also be taken that the 
law is observed. The appointment of 
“the proper game wardens,’ who are 
fearless in their duties, ones who will 
take up all cases brought before their 
notice, whether there be a conviction or 
not, ones who by so doing gain a reputa- 
tion that they will prosecute on the 
smallest iota of a violation; and last, but 
not least, the tendering of proper support 
to these game wardens, from the state 
and county officials whose duties it is to 
prosecute. 

* * 

I want to take issue with Mr. H. A. Wild- 
hack, whose letterappeared in your Octo- 
ber number. I have not the pleasure of 
knowing him, and this is not in any 
way personal, or ina manner to make 
him feel that it is petty. 
October issue: 


Hesaysin your 
“No limitation should 
be placed upon the length of fish which 
may becaught. If any one can get satis- 
faction in catching or eating a four or 
five inch trout, I say let them enjoy it. 
I consider it of very little importance to 
the game laws.” 

First, | wish to say, in contradiction t6 
the above, that I consider it very import- 
ant that the laws of each state should be 
six inches, not a particle less, for the rea- 
30n THAT NOT A SINGLE TROUT SPAWNS 
BEFORE IT ISSIX INCHES IN LENGTH. Now 
can it not be reasonable to believe and 
see, by catching trout under six inches, 
that those who would catch trout four or 


five inches, would be depleting the 
streams, far more in excess than the reg- 
ular old-time “fish-hog” who would catch 
fifty, seventy-five ora hundred pounds in 
a single day, even if averaged a pound 
or more? I have always considered this 
an important issue in the make-up of 
our laws. If no limitation is placed on 
them, even true sports will catch four or 
five inch trout and place them in their 
creel, with a safety that lacks the very 
poorest kind of judgment. Place the 
limitation by all means, and I can safely 
say thst any superintendent of a hatch- 
ery will bear me out in this assertion. 

There is one more point in view, and 
thatis, whenevera fisherman is whipping 
a stream, and should happen to catch a 
trout, large or small, and it is evident 
there is well-developed spawn, he should 
put it back in the water, and the time 
may come when the same fisherman will 
have six trout to his one before. It makes 
no difference whether the trout caught 
issixinchesorthirtyinches. It’sastrug- 
gle on the larger one, but I will guaran- 
tee that the person doing this will leave 
the stream with a lighter heart and a 
freer conscience than he ever did before, 
and he will do good missionary work 
among his friends by trving to educate 
them to do the same thing. 

J. KE. KRAUSE. 


LAND OF THE ELK AND PANTHER. 


Henry Waters, a prominent hunter of 
the Northwest, returned to Nanaimo, B. 
C., on the 29th ult., from a trip through 
the woods around Campbell River, a 
hundred miles north of that city. He 
brought confirmation of the statements 
that there are great herds of elk in the 
interior districts of the island. He says 
that while following a trail along the 
bank of a small creek emptying into 
the Campbell, he came to a wide, green 
glade in the middle of the densest forest 
he ever tried to force a passage through. 
To his astonishment, he saw before him 
thirteen elk of all sizes, from a magnifi- 
cent bull with a head that would fetch 
two bundred dollars in the London 
market, down to a little doe, almost too 
young to be following the herd. Owing 
to the fact that he came from the lee side, 
and was walking on thick moss that 
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deadened his footfalls, he saw them be- 
fore they saw him,and he had a good 
gaze at them before thesplendid antlered 
head of the leader stag went suddenly up 
into the air with a sniff of suspicion, fol- 
lowed by a deep grunt and a wild pluuge 
of the whole bandintothe bush. Waters 
says that the men ata logging camp on 
the Campbell told him they had repeated- 
ly seen elk around the camps, and that 
they were more numerous this year than 
any year since the lumbermen began to 
cutthere. It may be of interest to sports- 
men to learn that panthers cre also un- 
commonly plentiful in the neighborhood 
of Nanoose Bay, a few miles up the coast 
fromthat place. They have become a per- 
fect terror to the farmers on account of 
their predilection for mutton. Several 
parties of sportsmen from Victoria and 
Vancouver have gone up to have some fun 
with the depredators. One 

killed measured seven feet ten 
from tip to tip. 


recently 

inches 
The farmers use their 
collie dogs to hunt them at night, and 
get them treed, and the dogs do the work 
just as well as they do their ordinary 
sheep duties. 


THE CALIFORNIA VALLEY QUAIL. 


It is not strange that the man who has 
tasted thesportof California quai! shoot- 
ing is infatuated. They afford the best 
opportunity for a display of skill in 
shooting, their tlesh is deliciously fla- 
vored and they are very prettily plu- 
maged. But these birdsare hardto hunt 
with a dog—that is, an Eastern quail 
dog. They run right away from his 
points, and the best dog that ever stood 
ata bob white will disgustedly tuck his 
tail between his legs and come back to 
heel, there to stay, aftera few such disap- 
pointments. The weather conditions 
are very trying on the best dog, on 
account of the absence of water,and a 
dog can do little except in the morning 
and evening. Needless to say, this does 
not apply toa retriever. They generally 
employ their eyes as well as their nose 
while after a bird, and sucha dog isa 
necessity in quail hunting. Without him 
all the winged birds will get away, and 
a great many of the dead ones. 

It is surprising how the plumage of a 
California valley quail will blend with 
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the foliage of the brush surrounding his 
favorite haunts. Taken away from his 
usual environments, the bird isa bril- 
liant little object, and it would seem he 
must bea conspicuous one even on his 
native hills. But hunt him and see. If 
he falls dead back upward you may look 
at the very place where he lies and not 
see him until the wind turns a feather. 
Nature’s color protection is a strange 
and beautiful process. 

The valley quail is not an easy bird to 
shoot. Indeed,he is anything else. Some 
people who have done good work on the 
Eartern quail make a miserable failure 
on the little blue bird. He has a trick of 
bursting into full flight at apparently 
the top of his speed, and some of the best 
hunters often get left. Then, too, he can 
carry off a surprising amount of shot. 
Sometimes he gets the full benefit of a 
charge of No. 8's and speeds straight 
away, apparently nowise the worse. But 
the man who knows quail watches the 
retreating form and notes the spot—per- 
haps 200, perhaps 400 yards—where the 
little speck seems to settle rather quickly. 
There he finds the little bird, still and 
lifeless. 

Some people prefer a cylinder-bored 
gun for quail, and want to take the bene- 
fit of all the spread their is in a charge of 
shot. As a result, they wing a lot of 
birds, and, unless there is a good dog 
along,too many cripples get away only 
to falla defenseless prey to weasels and 
owls. Other people take out their hard- 
est shooter,and let the birds rise at a 
distance, or wait until they start. Then 
the gun delivers a hard-hitting charge, 
and the birds fall dead, if they fall at all. 
Once in awhile, one will get too many 
shot in him; likewise, once in awhile,one 
will be only winged. But it is the more 
sportsmanlike way of the two. The true 
sportsman wants his birds to fall dead, 
or he does not want them to fall at all. 

The birds are numerous in almost all 
parts of the state, and, unless the unfore- 
seen happens, the lot of the shotgun 
sportsman this winter bids fair to be a 
pleasant one, as he is likely to have his 
work cut out forall his spare time, and 
no doubt, when the season has passed, he 
will have many happy memories of his 
days afield. TWELVE-BORE. 
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GAME CONDITIONS IN ALASKA, 

Ere this number of OUTDOOR LIFE 
reaches our readers in Alaska, the long 
cold winter of that couutry will have 
probably settled down and the slaughter 
of Alaska’s big game already begun. 
The season when these animals are most 
hunted for the market begins about No- 
vember Ist, when the meat and furs be- 
gin to bringafair price. Market hunting 
is a subject of aversion to most sports- 
men and the average hunter would be 
shocked to learn of the number of big 
game animals that were killed for mar- 
ket in Alaska during the winter season 
of last year. It may be of interest to 
many of our readers to know something 
of the effect of this sort of hunting on 
both the game supply and the sports- 
man interests of that country. W.H.See- 
bohm, a correspondent at Dawson City, 
Yukon Ty., has sent us some figures 
which are both interesting and startling, 
when it is considered what a small part 
of the territory they cover. And it may 
be possible that the experience of last 
year are to be duplicated the present 
season. 

There were two hunters alone last win- 
ter who had killed thirty-seven moose 
and fifty-two cariboo, besides a large 
number of wolves and martens,and their 
record was not so large compared with 
others made, although pretty fair for 
two men. 

An interesting fact brought out at the 
close of the winter’s hunting was that, al- 
though there were thousands of animals 
killed for market, the market hunters 
made no money. The impression was 
common that, because the winter had 
been remarkably cold, and prices high 
early in the season, the hunters who were 
fortunate in finding and killing game 
had made money, but this they denied. 

Karly in the winter, when prices were 
high, those who found game plentiful 
looked forward to an exceedingly pros- 
perous season. But prices were not sus- 
tained and the time and labor incident to 
getting the meatto marketscaleddown the 
profits until most of them failed to make 
average wages. Three men, Powers, New- 
man and another, who worked together, 
paying wages toa fourth man to assist 
in bringing upcarcasses to Dawson, after 


figuring up their winter’s campaign, be- 
ginning in the middle of November and 
ending practically, about the first of 
April, found that they had averaged 
about $7 or 88 a day. Another hunter, 
McNeil, figured up his winter’s work at 
about the same. 

These men reported that they found all 
the game they wanted and could have 
killed double the quantity they did, but 
there would have been no profit in doing 
so. As it was, the prices did not pay for 
the time and trouble of getting the stuff 
to market. Powers and Newman killed 
130 cariboo and thirty moose altogether. 
They hunted in the Rocky Mountains 
about 120 miles from Dawson. They re- 
ported their work exceedingly hard and 
trying and declared it to be the last win- 
ter they would putin that way, notwith- 
standing, as they continually repeated 
in telling their story, that they fond all 
the game they could desire. They sold 
their meat in bulk to the Alaska Meat 
Company at what they considered good 
terms—10 percent of the retail selling 
price—and so lost no time in town traf- 
ficking. Two of the four were engaged 
all winter in hauling the stuff to town, 
while the other two killed and dressed 
and prepared the meat for market. For 
freighting, two had each a dog team and 
each of them hauled from 1,500 to 1,700 
pounds each trip. In every instance 
they remained in town but one night, 
getting back towards the mountains the 
next morning, so that they were practi- 
cally on the trail all winter. The hunt- 
ers, in the meantime, when stocked up 
with cariboo and the price of that sweet 
and tender meat dropped to forty cents, 
with moose remaining at sixty, turned 
their attention to killing this more diffi- 
cult and scarcer animal. 

The hunters worked most of the winter 
on showshoes. They made trails for 
themselves across the track of the big 
game at a point where they came out of 
the mountains, seeking the lower coun- 
try. These trails became so worn that 
after awhile the snowshoes became un- 
necessary. Killedcariboo must be dress- 
ed at once to prevent it from spoiling, 
even in the coldest weather, they said, 
and this necessity often caused the hunt- 
ers great inconvenience. When they ran 
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upon the band late in the day, for in- 
stance,the work of dressing the carcasses 
would require them to remain with the 
game until overtaken by night, often 
many miles from camp. Powers and 
Newman built a cabin and made them- 
selves as comfortable as possible. They 
did not lack for good things to eat and 
were plentifully supplied, but on their 
return to Dawson City they bore the worn 
appearance of men who had been rough 
ing it to a degree. They said they were 
careful to kill only what they had use 
for, but that there had been an awful 
slaughter of game that winter. They 
urged the necessity of game laws that 
should forbid the killing of moose and 
cariboo after the loth of February, or at 
latest March Ist, until November or cold 
weather sets in. 

Taking up this subject of the necessity 
for a close season to prevent unnecessary 
and wanton slaughter, The Dawson Week- 
ly News, at the time when the results of 
the winter's killing were most apparent 
and appalling, said editorially: 

“Besides being a remarkably cold win- 
ter, the one just passing away has also 
been most prolific in game of all kinds 
In fact it was so plentiful, with droves 
of cariboo and moose so numerous, that 
the killing of them became no longer 
a matter of sport, but proved a down- 
right slaughter of the innocents. Many 
of those who made hunting a business 
were considerate enough to kill only 
what they could handle and bring to 
market; others, however, with more of 
the savage instinct in their nature, de- 
lighted in killing these animals for the 
vratification of the killing, leaving the 
carcasses to rot in the woods,a benefit to 
no one and a great loss to the herds 
which are bound to be frightened away 
in course of time from their regular feed- 
ing grounds and lost over the divide in- 
to inaccesible territories. A stop should 
be put tothis indiscriminate killing, and, 
as moral suasion would have no effect 
on men so guilty, the Government should 
come to the rescue of the game and en- 
act a lawthat would prevent the total 
extinction of moose and cariboo and 
other game, and, by a strict enforcement 
of it, save this meat for generations to 
come, to the people of thisterritory. The 


Yukon Council has material in this mat- 
ter on which to build a timely ordinance, 
regulating both the time of shooting and 
the number of animals allotted to each 
hunter. By consulting a few of the best 
known and most experieneed hunters 
now in the district, the time-limit for the 
killing could readily bedetermined. Two 
points should be clearly covered in this 
ordinance, namely, the close season and 
the allotment of game to each hunter. 
The sooner such an ordinance is passed 
and strictly enforced, the sooner will the 
present senseless shooting of valuable 
game stop. The lack of such a timely 
law in the United States brought about 
the practical extinction of the buffalo. 
Let it not prove the same with the cari- 
boo and moose of this country.” 

The argument summed up inthe News’ 
editorial can readily be deduced from 
the history of the big game animals in 
this country, and the subject is one that 
should enlist the help and sympathies 
of those who believe in game protection, 
not only for the reason that it is not im- 
probable that Alaska may some day be 
a more readily accessible big-game hunt- 
ing ground for the United States’ sports- 
men, but because of the dictates of jus- 
tice and humanity and a sportsmanlike 
recognizance of the rights of posterity. 


NEW TEXAS HUNTING CLUB. 

The sportsmen of El Paso, Tex., are to 
have a fine hunting and fishing resort of 
theirown. TheSanta Maria Rodand Gun 
Club was organized a few months ago in 
thet city with a charter membership of 
sixty,and recently held a meeting to de- 
termine the extent of the improvements 
to be made at the site of their resort, Lake 
Santa Maria, which is conveniently situ- 
ated eight miles from the Sierra Madre 
Railway, but far enough to atford the se- 
clusion desired. Theclub have secured 
a lease on the lake for ten years from 
Hon. Luis Terrajas, the owner of the land 
on which it is situated, and will make of 
itas fine and enjoyable a sportsman’s re- 
sort as any in the country. 

The lake, which is fifteen miles long by 
six wide, will have a tine club-house on 
its shores, furnished in a manner well- 
calculated to give delight to the eye of 
the sportsman member who will frequent 
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it. Itisproposed to havea naptha launch 
for conveying parties of sportsmen up or 
down the lake, boats and blinds for the 
wildfowl shooters, and to build a bath- 
house a short distance from the shore at 
a point where are located close together 
two of the springs that feed the lake. By 
a peculiarity of nature, it is said, the 
water of one of these springs is almost 
hot enough to boil an egg, and when the 
bath-house is properly arranged, the 
sportsman can take his choice of a hot 
or cold bath. The lake is said to be fre- 
quented by thousands of ducks and geese 
in season, to contain a species of bass 
that readily rise to the fly,and to be often 
visited by antelope which come down to 
drink. Mountain sheep have been re- 
ported seen in the large hillsin the vicin- 
ity, so itis probable the club will not lack 
a variety of game. It is the intention, 
also, to stock the lake with as gamy a 
fish as can be found. The president of 
the club is Dr. Vilas and the secretary- 
treasurer H. B. Stevens, both of El Paso, 
Tex. The club has fixed its membership 
fee at $10 and the monthly dues at $1. 


GAME DESTRUCTION IN COLORADO. 


Mr. A. Sutton,a prominent sportsman 
of Colorado Springs, Colo., returned on 
October 8th from a trip near Marvine 
Lakes, in the White River Country, and 
in an interview with the representative 
of a local paper, had the following to say 
concerning the wanton destruciion of 
game in that section: 

“It fairly made me sick to go there and 
see the way the game is being destroyed. 
I was one of the incorporators of the 
club, but it has been six yearssince I was 
there. At that time you could see more 
deer while driving in a wagon along the 
roads than you can find now ina hard 
day's hunting. Thecountry is not much 
better populated either, so that is brought 
about by the wanton destruction of the 
game. I was told by one of the guides 
over there that 500 carcasses a day were 
shipped out for over thirty days last win- 
ter or 15,000 head of deer. Just think of 
that. A responsible citizen also affirmed 
that he had seen over 3 carcsses hung 
up in one camp this year, most of them 
fawns and does. It is monstrous. Iam 
told that thousands of young deer per- 


ished last winter because the does had 
been killed and the little fellows had no 
one to lead them out when the deep 
snows came. In two or three years there 
will not be any game in there.” 

“The state laws are supposed to protect 
them.” 

“Supposed to, yes, but they don’t. 
There has been but one conviction in 
four years in that region for violation of 
the game laws.” 

“What is the remedy, then?” 

“IT can suggest but one. The district is 
in a government reservation. I propose 
that we have the Government take charge 
and have the special agents watch the 
game. They are able to accomplish it 
in the Yellowstone Park so thoroughly 
that the bears go into the park for pro- 
tection and come down to the hotels to 
eat from the slop-barrels. Of course,the 
deer aud elk are migratory, and they 
would come down from the reservation 
to the state lands as soon as the snows 
come, but they do not start moving until 
about the Ist of October. You knowit is 
not the hunter who is out for sport that 
does the injury. It is the men who hunt 
for hides, the same people who destroyed 
the buffalo.” 


DUCK SHOOTING IN MONTANA. 


The members of the Big Sandy Club 
of Helena, Mont., who went to Big Sandy 
for ducks on October 5th returned on the 
Sth with between 500 and 600 ducks and 
ten snipe as the result of their three-days’ 
hunt. They did most of their shooting 
from boats, and reported the weather al- 
most too fine for good hunting,the ducks 
flying high. They expressed themselves 
pleased with the results of the trip, how- 
ever, and had an enjoyable time. Those 
who composed the party were: H. M. 
Bryan, Thomas J. Cronin, Frank Bartos, 
C. A. Bryan, Lee Burkhardt, Fred Naegle, 
Dr. E. F. Nash, John EK. O'Connor, Charles 
McWinter and John Mitchell. 


BAGGED OREGON PHEASANTS. 


The Portland sportsmen have had good 
luck with the Mongolian pheasant this 
season, in most cases each securing the 
tifteen allowed by law. Capt. W. J. Riley 
and a number of others found good hunt- 
ing at Capt. Pope’s place north of Salem. 
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F.R. D., Colorado Springs—I was told 
recently bya hunting friend that he once 
saw a pure albino deer. Believing that 
my good friend must have either gone 
out ina nightmare with his gun, or par- 
taken too freely of the liquid that inebri- 
ates, ask you, as one likely to know, if 
there have ever been seen any albino deer 
in Colorado? Answer—While we cannot 
vouch for the sobriety of any sportsmen 
(except those from Colorado Springs) on 
hunting trips, yet we know that there 
are, and have been, albino deer in this 
state. Link McGowan, of Routt County, 
Colo., killed a pure white deer on Fortifi- 
cation Creek, above Craig, Colo., four 
years ago. An albino deer hide is now 
owned by Frank Wells of Meeker. It 
may be interesting to our readers to know 
that Rudolf Borcherdt, the taxidermist of 
Denver, mounted an albino 2-year-old 
bull buffalo in 1873 that was killed sev- 
enty-five miles from Hugo, this state. 
The eyelids, nose, etc., were pink. 


J.C. SNYDER, St. Louis, Mo.—Why is it 
that some deer go into the blue quicker 
than others? I have seen in one day two 
bucks, one of which was blue,and the 
other red. Answer—There are various 
reasons for deer going into the blue early, 
one of which is the elevation at which 
they live,a deer inhabiting the higher 
ranges being more apt to shed his old 
coat quicker than one roaming the lower 
ones. Age is also said to have something 
to do with it. But it is undoubtedly true 
that the physical condition of the animal 

the same cause which accelerates moul- 
ting in domestic fowls—has more to do 
with it than all the other causes. <A deer 
which shows all the signs of health and 
is fat and plump, will be seen in the blue 
when another whose fare is not so good 
or whose digestive organs are not work- 
ing so well, is seen moping around in his 
red coat. 

Mopoc,Wallace,Ida.—Is there anything 
like an international game law now in ex- 


istence? Answer—Such a law has been 
proposed, in the form of a convention of 
the powers, for the preservation of the 
wild animals in their dominions. The 
plans provided for the killing of lions, 
leopards, hyenas, baboons, all birds of 
prey except vultures and owls, poisonous 
snakes and crocodiles on sight; for the 
protection of elephants, rhinoceruses, gi- 
raffes, buffaloes and deer of all kinds by 
local laws prohibiting absolutely the kill- 
ing of the females of these species and 
their young; for a close season and li- 
censes for hunters, and the encouraging 
of the domestication of zebras, elephants 
and ostriches, but whether or not sucha 
convention has really gone into effect we 
have not learned. 

RAPID, Grand Forks, N. D.-Ina recent 
discussion with some friends, they held 
that the Winchester magazine rifle hada 
greater velocity than the U.S. magazine 
rifle, while I, from an item seen in the 
paper, maintained the contrary. Which 
isright’ Answer The item was proba- 
bly taken from the last U.S. ordnance re- 
port, which shows the Winchester to have 
about twenty-three feet less velocity than 
the other arm, though the test was made 
with the 1895 model, 30-cal. Winchester. 


SETH J., Salt Lake City—Is it a fact that 
some bull elk never shed their horns? I 
have a bet up that they all do, with the 
understanding that we leave the matter 
for OUTDOOR LIFE to decide. Answer- 
You would lose such a bet,asa castrated 
bull is said to never shed his horns after 
the operation. At any event, very fewdo, 
such depending on the season in which 
the operation took place. 

J. A. MCPHERSON, Rosley, Calif.— Does 
the open season on deer in Colorado close 
the same date aselk,NovemberSth? <An- 
swer—Yes, the season on both deer and 
antelope closes on November 5th, five 
days succeeding that date being allowed 
for taking the game home or for trans- 
porting it as provided by law. 

J. B. F., Santa Cruz, Calif-—How many 
coast-defense guns are nowin placein 
the United States, and what is the cost of 
mounting a 12-inch gun on a disappear- 
ing carriage? Answer—1l,Up to July Ist, 
85 12-in., 118 10-in., 94 8-in., 308 rapid-fire 
and 344 12-in. mortars; 2, About $125,000. 
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BROWNING’S LATEST PATENT. 


John M. Browning, the great Utah fire- 
arms inventor, and probably the greatest 
inventor of firearms and firearm appli- 
ances in the world, has accomplished an- 
other great achievement in the perfection 
of what he callsa recoil operated fire-arm. 
It was patented on October 9th, and we 
take pleasure in reproducing herewith 
two cuts that will give some idea of its 
mechanism. 

As pera copy of the claims and speci- 
fications of this invention just received 
from the patent office we note that it “re- 
lates to an improvement in automatic 
portable firearms of the class in which 
the recoil following the explosion of a 
cartridge in the gun-barrel is utilized to 
operate the breech mechanism of the 
gun, the object of his present invention 
being to produce an improved arm of 
this class in which the recoiling parts 
are housed for their protection, as well 
as the protection of the user of the arm, 
and in which the parts are constructed 
with particular reference to simplicity of 
construction, strength, durability,and re- 
liability of operation.” 


With these ends in view his invention 
consists in certain details of construc- 
tion and combination of parts, as de- 
scribed in the specification forming part 
of Letters Patent No. 659,507, and pointed 
out in the claims. 

In carrying out his invention as there- 
in shown he provides a gun barrel A 
with a tube-like extension A’, into the 
forward end of which the barrel is screw- 
ed. This extension is located within and 
housed by the upper portion of the gun 
frame or receiver B,in which the exten- 
sion reciprocates back and forth, togeth- 
er with the barrel, the rear end of which 
enters the receiver during the recoil fol- 
lowing the explosion of acartridge in the 
barrel. The barrel and extension are re- 
turned to their normal or closed posi- 
tions by means of a spiral action-spring 
C, mounted upon the rear end of the mag- 
azine D,the open rear end of which is 
screwed into the lower portion of the for- 
ward end of the receiver, while its for- 
ward end extends forward through a 
heavy sleeve or collar D’ depending from 
the barrel, to which it is secured in any 
desired manner. The said magazine and 
action-spring are inclosed by means of a 
fore stock E,the rear end of which is 
formed with a segmental flange e to 
adapt it to be inserted into a recess B’, 
formed in the forward end of the receiv- 
er. Atits forward end the fore stock is 
held in placeby theimpingement against 
it of a nut KE’, screwed upon the project- 
ing forward end of the magazine, which 
is theeaded for the purpose. To take the 
shock of the return of the barrel and its 


A broken view of the gun in vertical section, showing its parts in their open positions. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


View in side elevation of the left-hand side 


extension under the action of the action- 
spring, he employs a buffer, which, as 
therein shown,consists of a series of vul- 
canized fiber rings E2,located in the front 
stock ata point in front of the collar or 
sleeve D’, with which the rearmoet ring 
engages with a shoulder e’, formed with- 
in the said front stock. If desired, the 
rings K2 might be dispensed with and 
the fore stock itself adapted to act as the 
butfer. 


SAN JOSE RIFLE CLUB SHOOT. 


San Jose Schuetzen Park presented an 
animated scene on October Ist, when the 
crack rifle shots of Central California 
gathered to contest for the 31000 worth of 
prizes offered by the San Jose Rifle Club. 
From early in the day until darkness 
put a stop to the sport, the crack of the 
heavy target rifles resounded on the 
range, and awoke the rattling echoes of 
the adjoining hills. The shoot was under 
the auspices of the local club, and among 
the contestants were many visitors from 
other towns, including Philo Jacoby, A. 
Strecker, A. Rahwylerand William Ahren- 
phort, the only surviving members of the 
old California team which, in 1876, cap- 
tured the world’s championship in the 
international shoot at Philadelphia. 

In addition to $246 in cash prizes offered 
by the club, the men competed for $750 
worth of prizes offered by local mer- 
chants. Besides the shooting there were 
bowling contests, for which good prizes 
were given. 

Points of the winners of the honorary 
target ptize were as follows: 

J. E. Mason 73; D. B. Facktor 71, 62; A. Strecker 
71, 62; A. Pape 70, 70; J.C. Walden 70, 75; George 
Kettel 69, 68, 68, 62; F. P. Schuster 69, 6s, 68, 62; John 
Heise 69, 67; Ir. F. Schumacher 65, 64; William 
Goetz 68; J. G. 
William Giindenmann 65, 62; 
60; RK. Stettin 65, 61,52; M. Schmidt 65, 


63, bb; E. Woenne 64, 61; J. R. right H4; 
blut 64, Julius Richers 61, C. 


McMillan 67, 67; H. Huber 6; 
Philo Jacoby 65, 61, 
Ahrens 
A. Jung. 
. Henderson 63, L 


of J. M. Browning's recoil operated firearm. 


Hoake 61, A. Rahwyler 60, H. Mevers 60, R. Scherf 

J. Hanser 57, Jose ph Straub 55, T Medici 55, 
Ww itliam Ehrenpfort 53, George Stephen 52, J. B 
Kerwin 51, Ed Maxey 3%, Compana ), Casper 
Lenor 50, C. Gut 48, R. Leamon 47, August Menn 
ii, A. E. Webber 44, F. Schumacher 3%, Morazzi 37, 
W. J. Flint 36. 


The score in the contest for “best 
centers” was as follows: 


. M. Henderson 166 percent, J.G. Mc Millan 173, 
Dr. ‘Sc humacher 19%, F. P. Schuster 201, W 
mann 289, BOL, A. 1, D. B. Pack 
tor 4%, A. Strecker 497, L. Haake ons, 
E. Woenne 593, J. W siden 3. Bichon 
Heise 726, Kd Maxey 2. 


Contest by points: 


Schuster 296, Strecker 273, Facktor 198, Dr. 
Schumacher 158, Waldon 134, Haake 125, McMillan 
91, Heise SS, Jungblut i, Pape 73, Jacoby 55, Glinde- 
mann 39, Henderson 38, Huber 34, Rahwvler 31, 
Gut 37, Schmidt 22, Hauser 21, Keffel 19, Stetton 15, 
Gut 1, Knudson Il, Sherf ll, Mason 11. Ahren 11, 
Facktor 56; most red flags, Strecker: most blue 
flags, Schuster: most white flags, Walden; first 
and last bullseye in morning, A. Strecker; first 
in afternoon, F. P. Schuster; last in afternoon, 
A. Pape. 


CENTRAL CITY SCORES. 


Quite a number of the Central City 
(Colo.) Rifle Club’s shooters turned out 
on Sevtember 28th, rolling up the follow- 
ing scores: 


Asquith St.74: W. S. Green 75, 74; 1). H. 
Allen 74, M. J. Leahy 74,57; G. M. Laird 72, 71; 
J. McC arthy 63,50; C. E. Wiley rest 80; C. 


Hale 4; A. Rapin, rest 58; Tiroll, rest 73. 

At the shoot on October 5th, D. H. Allen 
took the lead, occupying the same place 
as A. C. Asquith held at the shoot on 
September 28th, and with the same score 
of 84. W.S. Green and G. M. Laird each 
made the next highest score of 80. The 
weather conditions were favorable, and 
the detailed scores were as follows: 

D. H. Alle W. S. Green 74; G. M. 
Laird 74; A. Asquith 72, 68; J. McCarthy 69, 
66; M. J. Leahy 

At the shoot on October 7th, D. H. Allen 
made a score of 91, the highest score ever 
made on the range in off-hand shooting. 
The scores of this date were as follows: 

alien 91, 75; A. C. Asquith | 82,73; M. J. 


67; G. Laird 7 7,61; W.S. Green 74, 6S; 
. N. Sears 
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Fourth Shoot in Our Prize Shotgun Contest. 


SHOTGUN SHOOTERS FROM KANSAS TO CALIFORNIA ARE 
TRYING FOR THE TROPHY. 


The fourth shoot in OUTDOOR LIFE’s 
Shotgun Prize Competition, inaugurated 
last July and opento members of all gun 
clubs west of the Missouri River, was held 
during the past month on the first regu- 
lar shooting daysof the clubs competing. 
The prize in the contest is a handsome 
Parker hammerless shotgun, a specimen 
of the highest skill of the gunmaker’s art, 
and is to be built according to the speci- 
fications of the winner of the contest. 
The leaders in the contest have certainly 
set a hot pace from the start, and each 
month one or more clubs and individu- 
als have dropped out of the race. 

The winner of the prize will virtually 
hold the Shotgun Championship of the 
West, as it is the only prize offered for 
competition to all the shooters of the 
West. 

There was one club less in the October 
shoot than in the one preceding, the Blue 
Rock Gun Club, of Longmont, Colo., hav- 
ing sent no score. E. F. Beckwith and J. 
K. Bashor, of the Longmont club, and 
Charles Neff, of the Florence club, have 
also dropped out. With those in the Blue 
Rock club, this makes five failing to par- 
ticipate in the fourth shoot, reducing the 
number of individual contestants totwen- 
ty-two and that of the clubs toeight. At 
one time there weretwelveclubs and fifty- 
five shooters in the contest. 

The October shoot closed with three of 
the contestants tieing for first place with 
a score of 60. These are Williams of the 
Wichita (Kas.) club, and Harms and Mil- 
ler of the Florence (Colo.) club. Six of 
the shooters— Baer of the White Cityclub, 
Wernecke of the Wichita club, Burt and 
Higgins of the “Outdoor Life” club, and 
Geo. and Ed. Deibert of the Florence club 
—tie for second place with a score of 59 
A. T. Hyde, of the Merced (Cal.) club, ond 
A. D. Lewis,of the Longmont club, tie for 


third place witha score of 58. This shows 


the leaders to be running remarkably 


to) 


close together, and should the results of 
the two final shoots be the exact opposite 
of those of the first ones (as often happens 
in contests at the trap), it may be a “dark 
horse” that will win, partly as a result of 
this very closeness. In that case, those 
having broken straight in every event so 
far would drop back of those who lacked 
but one of breaking straight in every 
event, and who, through favorable wea- 
ther conditions, might be fortunate in 
breaking straight inthetwo finals. How- 
ever, the results of the next two shoots 
will be awaited with great interest by 
sportsmen all over the country. 

The scores in the fourth shoot of the 
contest are as follows: 


Longmont Gun Club, Longmont, Colo., Octo- 
ber 1, 1900. 


A. D. Lewis...... 


1111111111111 1—15— 58 
Burne 11111111111110 1—14— 54 
Geo. Clark. -111110110111111—13— 46 
J. C. McKeirnan. .111111111101110—13— 54 


White City Gun Club, White City, Kas., Octo- 
ber ~ ‘and 11, 1900. 
*E. Baer. 
‘Jenkins. 


EES 

“Outdoor Life’ Gun Club, Brighton, Colo., 
October 4, 100, 


Ws -1111110111114141 1—14— 52 
H.A. 1110111111111 11—14— 52 
G. A, Burt........ 22142 
J. P. Higgins......11111111111111 1—15— 59 


Merced Gun Club, Merced, Cal., Oct. 7, 1900, 
A. T. Hyde 
Wm. Forester..... 011111011111111—13— 


Florence Gun Club, Florence, Colo,, October 
11, 1900, 


Miller.. -11111111111111 1—1— 60 
J. Harms.. 
Frank Johnson .. 01111111111111 1—14— 
Geo. Deibert......111111111111111—b— 59 
Ed. Deibert. -11111111111111 1—15— 59 


Chico Gun Club, Chico, OFT October 17, 1900, 
G. L. Barham ....11111111111011 1—14— % 
G. A. Johnson....11111111111114141—1— 56 


Wichita Gun Club, Wichita, Kas., Oct. 19, 1900. 
Frank Werneke.. 1111111111111 1 1—15— 59 
W.C. 60 
sostertek Gun Club, Sedgwick, Kas., October 
18, 1904 
A.G 1100011111111 1—12— 53 
*Score shot at Steamboat Springs, Colo., Oc- 
tobe 3, 1900, under the auspices of the Steam. 
boat Springs Gun Club. 
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INVITATION TO WESTERN RIFLE CLUBS. 


The National Shooting Bund of Ameri- 
ca desires to extend to the rifle clubs of 
the various states of the West and North- 
west, through the columns of this jour- 
nal,a hearty invitation to participate in 
its Third Bundes Shooting Festival,to be 
held at San Francisco, Cal., July 14 to 25, 
1901. The festivals of the Bund are held 
every three years, and those held in New 
York in 1895 and 1898 were very success- 
ful in bringing together marksmen from 
all parts of the United States and aiding 
to strengthen the bond of fraternity al- 
ready existing between the rifle shooters 
of the nation. The Bund, therefore, de- 
sires to extend to all the clubs of the 
Great West this invitation to join their 
organization and assist in making it a 
strong sharpshooters’ association, as well 
as securing for themselves the right to 
shoot on the honorary targets, which is 
exclusively reserved for members of the 
National Shooting Bund. 

This association guarantees three cash 
prizes, value $1,000, for the honorary tar. 
get matches, besides other prizes of great 
value. Ina letter recently received from 
L.. Haake, secretary of the Bund, which 
has its headquarters in San Francisco, 
it is urged that the Western clubs which 
do not possess memberships in this soci- 
ety should not fail to join, in order to be 
able to take part in the contests for these 
prizes. Concerning the latter, the secre- 
tary writes: “The outlook for prizes on 
the Target of Honor is very bright. We 
are sure of two $1,000 prizes, and the fol- 
lowing prizes have been donated so far: 
San Francisco Schuetzen Verein, 800cash; 
Capt. L. Liebe, $200 cash; Prof. L. N. Rit- 
zau, $200 silver trophy; Germania Schuet- 
zen Club, $100 cash; Norddeutscher Schu- 
etzen Club, $100 cash; ‘A Friend of Rifle 
Shooting, $100 silver set; Golden Gate 
Rifle and Pistol Club, $65 rifle; San Fran- 
cisco Turners’ Shooting Section {$50 cash; 
Grutli Shooting Section, $60 gold watch.” 

The admission fees of societies to the 
Bund vary from $20 for a club of twenty- 
tive members to $200 fora club having 
from 401 to 500 members. A club having 
400 members would pay $170 admission 
fee, and one of half that number $90, and 
so on, the amount of the fee depending 
on the number of members in the club. 


With the application of a society one- 
third of the admission fee must be paid, 
and at its acceptance one-half. All sums 
due the Bund must be paid at least four 
months before the date of the holding of 
the Bund’s festival. 

There are now eighty shooting socie- 
ties belonging to the Bund, with an ag- 
gregate membership of 6,000. 

The Bund hopes to welcome the shoot- 
ers of the West toits next festival in large 
numbers, thereby making the gathering 
thoroughly representative of the best 
work of the shooters of the United States. 
It is proposed to hold the festival at Shell 
Mound Park,near San Francisco, and the 
corresponding secretary of the Bund, Mr. 
Louis Haake, who has his offices at 108 
Ellis St., that city, wishes to hear from 
clubs desiring further information in re- 
gard thereto. 


PETERS’ TROPHY FOR NORTHWEST. 

The sportsmen of Victoria, B. C., are 
enthusiastic over the shooting for the 
handsome Peters’ Silver Cup Trophy, il- 
lustrated in the accompanying engrav- 
ing. The first shoot for the cup was held 
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on August 19th,and there were fifteen en- 
tries. Unfortunately, we havea record of 
but nine of the scores made in this shoot, 
and they were as follows: 

W. N. Lenfesty 34, Capt. Sears 33, G. Ross 20, 
O. Weiler 27, H. A. Porter 27, R. Short 26, W. White 
2, J. Mausell 18, EC. Hart 17. 

The conditions of the shoot provided 
for forty birds,twenty at unknown angles 
and twenty from reverse traps unknown 
angles, use of both barrels. The trophy 
must be won three times before becom- 
inp the permanent property of any con- 
testant. 


CAMPBELL WINS FROM BURGESS. 


At Omaha on October Ist, for a purse 
of $100,a match shoot was held between 
Mr. Dorsey Burgess and Will G. Camp- 
bell of the Walla Walla (Wash.) Gun Club, 
The shoot was at twenty-five pair, from 
expert traps, the result being a tie on 
thirty-nine targets each. In the shoot- 
off at twenty pair, Burgess made twenty- 
four and Campbell twenty-nine, the lat- 
ter thus winning by a margin of five 
points. Under the weather conditions 
existing at the time of the shoot, the 
scores are considered very good. 


GRAND JUNCTION PRACTICE SHOOTS. 


The members of the Pope-Ramsey Rifle 
Club, at Grand Junction, Colo., have been 
practicing during the latter part of Sep- 
tember and the first half of October under 
variable wind conditions, the scores ob- 
served in connection therewith present- 
ing many phases of interest. At the 
shoot on Septem ber 23d (200 yds., off-hand) 
the members had tocontend with a regu- 
lar fishtail wind which made it difficult 
to estimate how much the bullet would 
be varied. The result,as will be seen 
was a low average, even for the more ex- 
perienced shooters. The best score on 
this date was 84, which falls off seven 
points when compared with the highest 
score made on October 10th, the best day 
of the four in respect of wind conditions. 

On October 7th, Dr. Ramsey made high 
score, of 87,and M. C. Ramsey next high- 
est—86—while trying for a score in the 
OUTDOOR LIFE Rifle Competition, these 
figures resulting through the pranks of 
a wind which, while slight, was tricky 
enough to prevent correct judging of 


the bullet variation. 


Both these gentle- 
men shot six 10-shot scores, M. C. Ram- 
sey making a total for the sixty shots of 


494 and Dr. Ramsey that of 495. Cooledge 
made his score on this date with a .22 
Stevens pistol having a 10-in. barrel and 
open sights. While the scores of the 
day’s shoot were not as high as desired, 
the average was good, being a little over 
8] per cent. 

Quite a number of visitors attended 
the shoot on the 14th and were much in- 
terested in the work of the different mem- 
bers. The scores of the shoots are as 
follows: 

September 283—M. C. Ramsey 74, 84, 80, 80, 71; 
Dr. Ramsey 73, 72, 7!, 4, 84; B. G. Smith 50, 67, 74; 
Hickshott 56; Gracey 42. 

October 7—M. C. Ramsey 80, 81, 86, 85, 80, 82; Dr, 
Ramsey £2, 81, 82, 82, 81, 87; Cooledge 50, 40. 


October 10—M. C. Ramsey 41, 91, 85, 87; Dr. Ram- 
sey 82, 83, 80, 79. 

October 14—M. C. Ramsey, 88 81 86 84 86 80 84 82 
S483 83 52.83.80; Dr. Ramsey, 89 &2 88 86 79 85 79 
S481 8380; Smith, 73 6764; Bradeen, 63 61 60. 


SOME REMARKABLE SCORES. 


The Alma (Neb.) Gun Club numbers 
among its members some very fine shots. 
On October 4th, four of the members met 
in a friendly contest and turned out the 
following remarkable scores, the match 
being at fifty blue rocks per man: 


W. Winans..... 1011111110111 

G. Miller. 

111—49 


S. Jenkins...... 1110111111101111101111011 


1101111111011 101111011110—41 


THE PUEBLO-FLORENCE MATCH. 


Pueblo and Florence (Colo.) trap shoot- 
ers met ina team contest on October 5th at 
Pueblo, the event constituting the chief 
card in the afternoon shoot prepared by 
the Pueblo Gun Club as a part of the 
entertainment during the street fair. 

Pueblo won the contest by the narrow 
margin of two birds out of a possible 240. 
Kight men shot for each city, each shoot- 
ing at twenty singles and five pairs of 
doubles, making a total possible score of 
30 foreach man. Following are the scores: 


FLORENCE. PUEBLO. 
Jesse Ash........ 19 John T. West..... 24 
John Harms......28 A. L. Bennett....24 
F. E. Johnson..... 21 W. E. Johnson...22 


Charles Neff 


Joh 2 
George Ruddick 22 


5. G. Holmes..... 23 


Geo. Deibert...... 26 E.T. Rittenhouse 25 
E. L. Deibert.... .26 A. Heirgood......25 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


There were sportsmen present from 
Colorado Springs and other places as 
well as representatives of the Florence 
Gun Club. Three individual events were 
shot. In the first, fifteen singles, A. J. 
Lawton, of Colorado Springs, and E. L. 
Deibert tied with fifteen birds each. In 
the second, twenty singles, the score was: 
Lawton 19, A. L. Bennett, Pueblo, 19, E. T. 
Rittenhouse 19, these three being tied for 


first place. The third event was for 
twenty-five singles and Bennett broke 


twenty-five straight. 

The best average of the day was made 
by A. J. Lawton of Colorado Springs with 
a percentage of 9. 


CROSBY DEFEATS GILBERT. 

At Watson Park, Chicago, on October 
9th, William F. Crosby, of O’Fallon, II1., 
won from Fred Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, la., 
the championship of 
shooting of America. 


inanimate target 
The match was at 
150 birds per man, forthe cup and $100. 
Crosby broke 126 and Gilbert 123. 


A POPULAR CALIFORNIA CLUB. 


The Happy Thought Gun Club, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., held their quarterly trophy 
shoot on September 15th, making the fol- 
lowing scores: 

Sam Grant 27, G. W. Harbow 21, Dave Llewel 
lyn 38, Professor Meacham % L. G. Wolff 31, G. W. 


Saurret 26, Chas. Walters 35, 

The match was at fifty blue rocks and 
after pulverizing the clay pigeons the 
boys went after wild doves, Sam Grant 
carrying off the honors of the live bird 
shooting. 


THE HAPPY THOUGHT'S MASCOT BULL TERRIER 
RETRIEVING LIVE BIRDs. 


At the blue rock shoot at their range 
on September 30th, the following scores 
were made, out of a possible fifty: 

Chas, Walters 30, Harry Dascomb 27, W. A. 


Wright 38, A. Jones 24, Dave Llewellyn 35, Jim 
Mattie!d 31, Terry Mays 244, Sam Grant 34, Sam 


Several members of the Phoenix (Ariz.) 
Gun Club met fora practice shoot on Oc- 
tober ith. The boys are beginning to 
show the results of practice. The scores: 

Singles—Aitken 8 10978,Wylie 97 1089, Jessop 
69997, Pinney 887107, Randolph 64689, Rich- 


ardson 7, Field shooting—Aitken 7, Jessop 7, Wi- 
ley 7. 


MEMBERS_OF THE HAPPY THOUGHT GUN CLUB. 


_ 
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Crandall 2, G. W. Saurret 26. 
PHOENIX SHOOTS BLUE ROCKS. : 
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ANNUAL TOURNAMENT AT BOISE, IDA. 


The annual tournament of the Boise 
Gun Club was held on October 8th to 13th 
atthe Idaho Intermountain FairGrounds, 
Complete scores of the tournament have 
not been sent us, but those of the shoots 
for the State Inanimate Target and Live 
Bird Championships have been received 
from G.R. Hitt, the club’s secretary, as 
follows: 


October 10,1900. Event No.2; 50 targets;  en- 
trance; $25 first, $15 second and $10 third money; 
A. 5. A. rules; conditions, purse $50 and Cham- 
pionship Gold Medal. 

Geo. F. Bartlett....11001 00011 10111 11101 11101 
OLOLO TLLLL OOLL0O—34 

W. R. Thomas..... 11111 11111 11101 11000 11111 

11101 10110 11101 11011 11101—37 

Henry Bayhouse..11110 11110 11011 10010 O1111 
OLLOL 11011 10011 11111—3s8 

R. W. Faris.... . OOLLL 11110 10101 00011 10100 
10111 OOOLL 11110 11110 0O1L1—31 

OOLLL 11001 10101 10010 
QOOOL OOLLL 11011 10001 


5. W. Dee 


W. R. Thomas won first money and the 
medal in the above event, Henry Bay- 
house won second and J. W. Keefe third. 

October 11,1900. Event No, 2; 20 birds; $10 en- 


.. 5. A, rules; conditions, purse $100 and Cham- 
pionship Gold Medal. 


Keefe.........°0122211112122221222 2-19 
Thomas......0121222221121211121 2—19 
Bartlett...... 232299123 
Piummer.... 12222 290011122212210 2—17 
Smith,....... 22212 2900112212111 2—18 
Faris...... 222 2%) 211%) 12 2% 2212211-17 
Bavhouse ... 222212100211210212 2 
Haney 
Hitt 
The shoot-off at seven birds resulted: 
Keefe 12222 2*0—6 Thomas..1 2 1111 1-7 


The gold medal went to Thomas, who 
divided first money with Keefe; Bartlett 
and Smith divided second money, and 
Faris and Plummer third. 


*Dead out of bounds. 


RECORD OF CHEYENNE SCORES. 


The members of the Cheyenne (Wyo.) 
Rifle Club have been paying more atten- 
tion of late to the various hunting fields 
of the state than their practice shoots at 
the rifle range. With the advent of the 
open seasons on furred and feathered 
game, the number of members attending 
the regular practice shoots dwindled 
down to about a half-dozen, and they 
have been turning out some pretty fair 
scores, though not quite upto their usual 
standard. This is noticeable in the rec- 


ord of the scores of Mr. Bergersen, who 
won OUTDOOR LIFE’s rifle prize last year 


with the world’s record score of 97. The 
record of his scores from August 19th to 
October l4th, shows nothing higher than 
90, while in the shoot for the club medal, 
which began March 4th, he had nothing 
lower than 92, one 95 and two 96s. Fred 
Bonser’s best score in the period extend- 
ing from August 19th to October I4th is 
89, as against 92 made in the medal shoot 
up to August 12th; Blanchard’s 86 as 
against 87; Bruce’s 82 as against 84, and 
Tyson’s 76 as against 89. 

When the ranks of the big game have 
been somewhat thinned out by the Chey- 
enne club’s hunters, and the boys have 
hunted up all the bear they’ve lost, they 
will settle down to business at the range 
and shoot in their old-time form. The 
scores forthe period referred to areas 
follows: 

Bergersen—Auzg. 19th, 80 84.87 87.85 81 St 84; Aug. 
26th, 79 83.86 SS SS 79 82.85 90; Sept. 2d, 82 88 S489; Sept. 
23d, 84.86 86 90; Oct. Lith, 80 79 SS 88 76 82. 

F. Bonser—Aug. 19th, 73 78 7684; Aug. 26th, 71 
76 75 8082; Sept. 23, 68 68 76; Oct. 7th, 77 80 8286; Oct. 
lith, 71 73 76 75 82. 


Blanchard—Sept. 16th,85 778177 85 73; Sept.30th, 
69 85 80 86.85; Oct. Mth, 80 7482. 


Tyson—Sept. 16th, 68 73 76 75; Sept. s0th, 74 74 7. 


Bruce—Sept. 2d, 72 73 73 76; Sept. 16th, 66 66 69 2; 
Sept. 23d, 66 74 71 77 82; Sept. 30th, 72 68 74 75. 


FLORENCE WANTS NEXT STATE SHOOT. 


The members of the Florence (Colo.) 
Gun Club had proposed, early in the 
month, to hold an all-day shoot on next 
Thanksgiving Day,with money and mer- 
chandise prizes. It now develops that 
they want to make it the State Shoot,a 
two-days’ tournament, on November 28th 
and 29th, with between $100 and $200 cash 
added, and merchandise prizes of good 
value. There are two State Shoots held 
annually, the first one this year being 
held at Glenwood Springs. 

The Florenceclub held its medal shoot 
at twenty-five birds on October llth, mak- 
ing the following scores: 

Miller 23, Harms 23, Johnson 20, Ruddick 21, G. 
Deibert 24, E. Deibert 23, Ramsey 19, Sethman 19, 
Purdy 9, Ash 23. 

In a shoot at tifteen birds the scores 
were: 

Johnson 14, Ruddick 14, Ash 13, McGill 7, E. 
Deibert 15, Miller 15, Harms 15, G. Deibert 1. 

A shoot at five pairs doubles resulted: 

Miller 21112, Harms 22122, ohnson 10201, 


dick 21222, G. Deibert 12202, E. Deibert 10212, Seth- 
man O1011, 
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THE COLORADO SPRINGS GUN CLUB. 


The first practice shoot held by the 
Colorado Springs Gun Club on October 
6, 1900, at its new grounds at Broadmoor, 
was remarkably well attended, there 
being seventeen members participating 
in the shooting, as well asa large number 
of spectators. 

The weather was very bad for anything 
of this kind, the wind blowing very hard 
at all times, and being exceedingly cold. 
This made it very uncomfortable for 
both spectators and shooters, and no 
doubt kept away a large number who 
otherwise would have been onthe grounds 
enjoying the sport. 

The names of the members participa- 
ting, and their scores, appear below, and 
taking into consideration that the sport 
is entirely new to the most of them, they 
did remarkably good shooting for the 
first time at the traps: 


Names of shooters. No. birds shot at. Total, 
Events......10 i0 10 10 10 10 10 20 20 20 20 
W. Shemwell 5 4 13 15 11 
J. R. Talpey 883789 15 17 16—91 
H. H. Dorsey 714 ..—12 
Mr. Sprague 5 6 6 4 9-30 
T. Delaney ..... —22 
S. Aldrich S 6 13 29 
Aiken..... 8 5 5 14 . 32 
Vin. Powell. 3 7 ; .. 
W.B. Storer.. 7 1715 8 47 
Walter Cash.... 8 9 7 18 16 18 ~76 
Mr. Bonbright. & 9 7 15 19 20 19—97 
A. J. Lawton... 6 1415 3 
J. H. Hull —17 


All of the faced the 
traps for the first time, excepting Mr. 
Sprague, Sherwood Aldrich, C. EK. Aiken, 
Walter Cash, G. D. B. Bonbright, A. J. 
Lawton and J. H. Hull. 

The club have a five-years’ lease on 
their grounds at Broadmoor, and have 
built a club house, about the size of the 
one at Sedamville, costing $600. The 
club’s quarters are fitted up witha special 
room for their secretary,a handsome fire- 
place and roomy porch,and are conveni- 
ently situated one block from the car-line. 
The present membership of the club is 
composed of the following gentlemen: 

Messrs. W. S. Cash, J. A. Wright, H. H. 
Dorsey, E. C. Sheldon, A. J. Lawton, H. 
Strang, John Garrett, Harvey Noble, J. H. 
Hull, J. L. Middaugh, J. F. Sanger, R. C. 
Thayer, W. W. Shemwell, D. Chisholm, L. 
C. Weyand, James Burns, C. E. Palmer, 
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Percy Hagerman, J. R. Talpey, Sherwood 
Aldrich, F. D. Pastorius, G. D. Bonbright, 
W. L. Montgomery, C. L. Tutt, W. B. 
Storer, L. S. Thompson, Will Weston, D. 
P. Sill, Tom Burns, William Powell, J. P. 
King, H. A. Young, A. Gardiner, George 
S. Cheesman, C. E. Aiken and J.S. Tucker. 


BLACK HAWK WEEKLY SHOOT. 

At the practice shoot of the Black 
Hawk (Colo.) Gun Club, on September 
28th, some of the members turned out at 
the range the following scores, which 
will compare favorably with scores made 
by their sister clubs in the Clear Creek 
Valley Association: 

Henry Jacobson %, 75; A. Grutzmacher 76, 66; 


Fred Hughes 68, 68; W. Malet 63, 60; Ray Stout #2, 
61; E. F. Olden, rest 8S, 87. 


THE MONTH WITH THE D. R. C. 


A larger attendance of riflemen than is 
customary was seen at the Denver Rifle 
Club’s range on September 30th. No very 
good scores were made, though four of 
the marksmen succeeded in getting uver 
80 at the 200-yard range. The 500-yard 
range was used for the first time since 
last spring, but no shooter made a 
“possible.” The nearest to it was Lower’s 
49. Scores at the 200-yard range, Stand- 
ard American target: 


J. N. Lower S, 78; G. L. Vought 83, 81; F. O. 
Welker 51,81; A. W. Peterson 80), 74; D. W. King, ar. 
76, 75; J. P. Lower 66, 62; W Elmendorf 65, 60; J. 
H. Dean 53, 51; F. W. Lowery 48. 


At 500 yards, Creedmoor count: 


J. N. Lower 49, 47; D. W. King, Jr. 48; W. J. 
Elmendorf 45, 38; J. P. Lower 42. 


Few changes were made during the 
month of September in the standing of 
the annual contests of the club. G. L. 
Vought still held his lead in both the 
championship and the handicap cup con- 
tests, and that lead in each is big enough 
to look safe. The next three months of 
shooting will close both contests, but few 
other riflemen were shooting in a form to 
threaten the leader. In the champion- 
ship contest for the gold, silver and 
bronze medals, fifteen high scores, 200 
yards, off-hand, Standard American tar- 
get, the standing is: 

91 92 90 89 89 89 88 


Peterson .......... 


Elliott .............5 8&8 & &2 81 
79 78 78 78 78 76 75—1,208 
King...............86 8 8& §& 80 79 79 


738 77 1% 7 7 7T—1,189 


q 
a 
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9 
88 87 87 86 86 OND 
St St 84 83 83 83—1,277 


SOME MEMBERS OF THE COLORADO SPRINGS GUN CLUB AT THEIR NEW GROUNDS AT BROADMOOR, 
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Barrick. 


77 7 «674 «72 «G2 
0 70 FO 69 68 63—1,086 


For the handicap cup, ten high scores, 


at 200 yards, off-hand, Standard American 
target, the standing is: 
Hdp. Total 


Vought 94 92 90 89 89 S988 8786 30 923 
Barrick .......87 84.82 82.81 SI S181 8080 SO SOD 
Elliott SESS RGSS NZ SZ SE 70 SUS 
Lower.........93 8S S87 SO 8683 30 KAN 
Petersen 93 SO SS S7 ST ST SH OSB 10 SAT 
Henshaw 8282S) 8080 78 78 77 77 77 SSI 
Ford...... 79 76 74 74 74 74 73 73-73 130 S71 
King ..... S6 SS AB SZ 872 40 SOT 
Willis .... 8150 78 78 78 78 77 7675 74 WO 
Adamison MSS AS STL ST SL STE SO FORD 40 
Davis. 76 73 71 71 70 69 69 68 6S 67 140 
Simmons S4 S4 82 S82 82 SI SI 
Strony........72 72 72 72 71 71 6S 67 66 65 120 S16 
78 77 77 74 74.73 72 71 71 60 


At the annual meeting of the club, held 
last January, the gold medal was offered 
for ten scores of S7 orover. A.W. Peter- 
son is making a strong bid for this medal 
having made seven of the scores. 


A good crowd shot at the Denver Rifle 
Club’s range on October 7th. D.W. King, 
Jr., had a high showing for the day’s 
shooting, which resulted in the follow- 
ing scores: 

D. W. King, Jr. SO); L. Vought 
80; J. N. Lower SI, 76. 76; FLO. 


Welker 77, 76, 72; Pete rson 77, 74; J. H. Dean 
70, 67; H. B. Glibert 


A light attendance at the Denver Rifle 
Club’srange on October lith did notactas 
encouragement for large scores, but two 
strings of over 80 were shot, and George 
Vought did about his worst work for 
months. D. W. King, Jr., again made the 
high score and the high average. Score 
at 200 yards, strictly off-hand, Standard 
American target: 

D. W. King, Jr.%, 48; A. W. rson Sl, 


77:G. L. Vought 7s, 72; Gilberts, 
5,63; Dana W. King Will BL Shot? os, 40, 


WICHITA SHOOTS 25-TARGET EVENTS. 

Five members of the Wichita (Kas.)Gun 
Club tried their hands at four 25-target 
events on October 19th, and did some 
very good work. Sargent’s score ran 
23, 24, 22,25; Wernecke’s 24, 25, 23, 22; Wil- 
liams’ 25, 22, 23, 24; Parham’s 22, 21, 23, 22 
and Ford's 24, 21, 22,23. Williams broke 
straight in the first of the four 25-target 
shoots, Wernecke broke straight in the 
second and Sargent in the fourth. There 
was no straight made in the third event 
and both the low scores, 21, were made in 
the second. 


GUN AT GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


The Stockett Gun Club, of Great Falls, 
Mont., held a blue rock shoot on October 
l4th that was well attended by the repre- 
sentative shots from Great Falls, Belt and 
Sand Coulee. George Bickett represented 
the shooting interests of Wing Coulee. 
A park was fitted up by the gun club, 
under the direction of James Pearson, 
that compares favorably with anything 
of the kindinthestate. Thetargets were 
thrown from a magautrap. George Wil- 
son was marshal of the day, P. E. McGow- 
an field captain, D. M. Wood referee and J. 
Kk. Stockett score-keeper 

P. E. McGowan won the grand average, 
with W. Cummings a close second. Mr. 
McGowan, who is a member of the Stock- 
ett club, won the State Medal, cup and 
grand average at the State Tournament 
of 1899. Johnnie Gillen, of Sand Coulee, 
distinguished himself in the sixth event 
by breaking nineteen straight targets and 
winniny the gold watch. 

A banquet served at the hotel at the 
close of the shoot reflected much credit 
upon the host,G. V. Simons. The tables 
were decorated witb flowers and pyramids 
of fruit. About seventy guests sat down 
to the feast, and the visitors seemed well 
pleased at the hearty reception accorded 
them by the local sportsmen. 

A summary of the shoot follows: 

Event No. 1—Ten-bird trial; no prize. 


Event No, 2—First prize, medal, Cummings; 
Joe Thompson second, Dr. Stephens third. 


Event No. 3—Match shoot at forty “ge ts for 
prize medal between Joe Pearson and . Ben 
ner, the latter winning by one target. 

Event No. 4—First prize. gun-case, McGowan; 
Greorge Ledger second, R. Cummings third, Pat 
Gallagher fourth, John Gillen tifth. 

Event No. 5—First prizé, 310 cash, divided be 
tween McGowan, Bickett and W. Cummings; Pat 
Gallagher second, H. Malbach third, Dr. Steph 
ens fourth. 

Event No. 6—First prize, gold waich, Gillen; 
P. KE. McGowan second, Pat Gallagher third, J. M. 
Gaund fourth, Rk. T. Allin tifth. 

Event No, 7—First prize, case of beer, Pearce; 
Joe Whitehead second, Pat Gallagher third, J. 
M. Gaund fourth, k. Abernathy fifth, W. C. Irwin 
sixth, 


SALT LAKE GUN CLUB SHOOT. 

The Salt Lake (Utah) Gun Club made 
the following scores at its shoot on Octo- 
ber 10th, fifty birds perman: Sam Brown- 
ing 48, J. KF. Sharp 46, J. H. Clive 37, John 
Sharp 36, Dr. Dart 30. The team medal 
was not shot foron this date, owing to 
the absence of several of the members. 
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WASHINGTON STATE SHOOT. 


The State Shoot of the Washington 
sportsmen occurred on October 11th, 12th 
and 13th at New Whatcom, and, while 
only fairly well attended, was notable for 
the records made in the shoots for the 
various medals and trophies. Portland, 
Seattle, British Columbia, Ellensburg, 
Tacoma, Spokane, Whatcom and Fairha- 
ven were all represented at the tourna- 
ment. The results of the first day’s 
events were as follows: 

Event No. 1, fifteen birds, unknown an- 
gles, was won by Ellis, of Seattle; score 
15 straight; McLachlin second. 

Kvent No. 2, twenty birds, unknown an- 
gles, Cooper, of Whatcom, first; Ellis, 
second. 

Kvent No. 3, was the event of the day, 
for the handsome L. C. Smith trophy, 
which was again won by Ellis, of Seattle, 
with a score of 35, this being the highest 
score ever made forthiscup. McLachlin 
won second with a score of 34 out of 
forty birds. 

Kvent No. 4, twenty birds, unknown an- 
gles, was the three-man team champion- 
ship of the state, Tacoma and Whatcom 
tied, and in the shoot-off Whatcom won 
both first and second places. Seattle had 
no team to enter, only two men being 
present. 

Kvent No. 5, fifteen birds, unknown an- 
gles, was won by McLachlin and Cooper; 
score, 15 straight. 

Event No. 6, twenty-five birds, reverse 
angles, was won by Cooper; Ellis and 
Lanning, second. 

Kllis took high average for the first 
day; Cooper second, McLachlin third. 

At the annual business meeting of the 
State Sportsmen’s Association in the 
evening, Spokane was selected as the 
point of meeting next year. M.A. Brown- 
lee was elected president for the ensuing 
year, Fred McBroom, vice president, and 
J. M. Merritt, secretary. All are Spokane 
men. 

The first event of the second day, for 
the $150 medal presented by the Post- 
Intelligencer, emblematic of the cham- 
pionship of the state, was won by E. KE. 
Ellis, of Seattle, with a score of forty- 
seven out of fifty birds, the highest score 
ever made for this medal. Stangroom, 
of Whatcom was second, and Jim Crow, 


of Fairhaven, third. H. T. Denham, of 
Tacoma, who won the medal last year, 
made a score of 38. At the close of this 
day’s shoot Ellis had won all the trophies 
offered up to that time, which included 
the L. C. Smith Cup, the Post-Intelligen- 
cer medal and the silver cup for highest 
average. His average was 88 percent for 
the two days. Cooper was second, with 
82!4 per cent; McLachlin, third, with 80 
per cent. 

Kvent No. 2, was won by McLachlin, of 
Seattle, and Cooper, of Whatcom: score, 
20 straight. Ellis was second with 19. 

Event No. 4,was won by Denham, Rowe 
and Ellis; McLachlin, Jim Crow and 
Cooper, second. 

Event No.5, was won by Ellis, Jim Crow 
and Wood; with McLachlin, Rowe and 
Cooper, second. 

Event No.6, was won by Jim Crow; with 
Ellis, Denham, Cooper and Rice second. 

The third day of the State Shoot closed 
with the live bird event, and in the even- 
ing the visiting sportsmen were enter- 
tained at a banquet at the Sehome Hotel, 
given by the Bellingham Bay Rod and 
Gun Club. McLachlin in the day’s shoot 
won the Chanpionship Medal offered by 
the Spokesman-Review. Mack, Roweand 
McLachlin tied for the medal, with a 
score of listraight. Inthe shoot-off at ten 
birds, McLachlin again broke straight. 


TEST OF SERVICE AMMUNITION. 


The U.S. Ordnance Report contains an 
account of recent experiments in which 
a test of service ammunition (initial ve- 
locity 2,000 foot-seconds) was made, at 
the Springfield Armory, in the 30-caliber 
magazine rifle. The test was made as to 
penetration, at varying distances, and 
was observed in comparison with the 
15-70-500 as used in the old Springfield. 
The following extracts are taken from 
the report. 

In targets placed at 53 feet, the follow- 
ing perforations were obtained: lron 
boiler plate, 4 inch thick, backed; pene- 
trated. Iron boiler plate, .468 inch thick; 
penetrated. Same plate, backed; pene- 
trated 46 inch and bulged plate at back. 
Iron boiler plate, .566 inch thick, backed; 
penetrated .255 inch. Soft steel plate, .2 
inchthick, backed; penetrated. Seasoned 
oak across grain, exceptionally hard and 
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tough; penetrated 20.7inches. White pine 
target of l-in. boards, spaced 1 in. apart; 
penetrated 45.8 inches of pine. At 500 
yards range, in the same target, the pene- 
tration for the 30-cal. rifle was 19.85 inches 
of pine, for the 30-cal. carbine 17.96, and 
for the 45-cal. Springfield rifle (500-gr. lead 
bullet) 12.85 inches. At 1,000 yards range, 
in the same target, the penetrations in 
pine were: 30-cal. rifle, 11.44 inches; 30- 
cal. carbine, 11.22 inches, and the 45-cal. 
Springfield, 8.44 inches. 


A POWERFUL TELESCOPIC SIGHT. 

The Cataract Tool & Optical Co., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., have placed upon the 
market a powerful telescopic rifle sight 
which is an indispensable adjunct to 
long range accurate rifle shooting. The 
engraving shows the U.S. military rifle 
(the Kraig-Jorgensen) equipped with 
this sharpshooters’ or military telescopic 
sight, and is reproduced from a photo- 
graph submitted with the report of a 
test of the sight made by a board of U.S. 
ordnance officers on May 24, 1900. This 
endorsement is, of course, conclusive 
as to the merit and qualities of the sight, 
and contains information that is as valu- 
able to the average rifle shooter as the 
board of officers to whom it was sub- 
mitted. We have room for but a few 
extracts therefrom. The board met pur- 
suant to Post Orders No. 43 of 1899 at the 
Springfield Armory, Mass., at 10 a.m.on 
May 24, 1900. All the members were pres- 
ent, as was also Mr. H. L. De Zeng, Jr., of 
the Cataract Tool & Optical Co., who ex- 
plained the working of the telescopic 
sight submitted by his company for trial. 
Extracts from the report as to the result 
of the trial follow: 

“This sight consists of a_ telescope, 
which is attached by means of brackets 
to the left side of the rifle. The front 
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bracket is secured to the lower band by 
two screws, and the ring through which 
the telescope passes has a_ horizontal 
motion to provide for drift and windage. 
A ball and socket joint in this ring 
allows the telescope to be moved in any 
direction, and it may be pushed forward 
or backward through this ring to bring 
it to the proper distance from the eye of 
the firer. The rear bracket is screwed to 
the side plate of the receiver and the ring 
which holds the telescope has a vertical 
movement for changes of elevation. 
This ring is provided with a clamp screw 
for securing the telescope at the desired 
distance from the eye. 

“The photograph which accompanies 
this report, marked ‘A,’ gives a general 
view of the sight as applied to the ser- 
vice rifle. 

“The manufacturers make the follow- 
ing Claims for this sight: 

“*The points of superiority in our tele- 
scope are their apparent universal focus, 
perfect achromatic and spherical correc- 
tions, exceptionally large and flat field 
of vision, remarkable illumination, non- 
breakable cross-hairs, their qualities as a 
night as well as day glass, very large 
lenses, and proof against water and dirt.’ 

“Telescopes of three different powers 
were submitted for trial, viz: eight di- 
ameters, twelve diameters, and twenty 
diameters. The medium power (twelve 
diameters) gave the best results. The 
telescope is of practically universal focus; 
that is, it does not require readjustment 
for different marksmen or for different 
ranges. The eye can be placed close to 
the eye-piece or several inches away with- 
out any apparent difference in the focus. 
Danger of being struck in the eye when 
the piece recoils can therefore be avoided. 
The lenses are large and are held in 
place by having the metal of the tubes in 


U.S. Service Rifle equippedwith Cataract Too! & Optical Co.'s Sharpshooters’ Telescopic Sight.* 4 
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which they are mounted spun over their 
outer edges. The telescope is light but 
at the same time strong. The brackets 
for attaching the telescope to the rifle are 
strong and durable, and there appears to 
be no tendency to jar loose. The sight 
was tested by actual firings up toa range 
of 2,000 yards, each member of the Board 
participating in the firings. As a result 
of this test the Board is of the opinion 
that the use of this telescopic sight 
appears to be of especial value in hazy or 
foggy weather and at long ranges. In 
either case the target can be seen with 
remarkable clearness, and the marksman 
can be absolutely sure that he is aiming 
at the proper object. This would be of 
especial importance to sharpshooters 
acting independently. The firing con- 
ducted at the target range showed that 
better targets were secured with the 
telescopic sight than with the regular 
sight, but the Board is of the opinion 
that this does not indicate the full value 
of the telescopic sight. The ordinary 
sight is useful for accurate firing at a 
regular target up to about 2,000 yards, 
but it is impossible to see a man or even 
a small body of men clearly at that 
range, unless projected against the sky 
or under other very favorable conditions. 
It is for this reason that volley firing is 
so largely resorted to at long ranges, 
With the telescopic sight a man could be 
distinguished easily at 2,000 yards, even 
with an unfavorable background. The 
Board is of the opinion that this sight is 
suitable for use in the U. S. service, and 
recommends that a number of them be 
purchased for trial by troops in the field. 
If found to be satisfactory, a sufficient 
number should be purchased to supply 
such a number of the sharpshooters of 
each organization as experience in the 
field shall indicate to be desirable.” 

This report is signed by Maj. John E. 
Greer, Capt. Frank Baker, Capt. Jno. T. 
Thompson and Capt. Odus C. Horney, 
all of the U. S. Ordnance Department, 
and approved by Frank H. Phipps, Lieut.- 
Col., Ord. Dept., U.S. A., commanding. 


Members of the Idaho Springs (Colo.) 
Gun Club made the following scores on 
October 7th, 200 yds., off-hand: Whitney 
76,71; Varney 72,70; Lake 64,62; Arkills 60, 


Pacific Coast Department. 


STANLEY G. SCOVERN, MGR. 


Olympic Gun Club, - San Francisco. 


COLUIIBIA PISTOL AND RIFLE CLUB. 
SAN FRANCISCO, October 7, 1900. 
The shoot to-day found many of our 
scatter-gun cranks after the ducks and 
quail, the season being just open and 
game very abundant. Still, there was a 
large number present, many only prac- 
ticing, but with the intention of doing 
some good work next year. 
C. M. Daiss entered fora 100-shot record 
with revolver, and his score of 579 or 5.79 
inch ring average, will stand as the 100- 
shot record to date on Columbia target. 
Mrs. Waltham led all in the .22 and .25 
rifle match at fifty yards, and Young led 
with pistol and rifle. At the last shoot, 
Young took the lead in the Twist Revol- 
ver Match, but to-day Daiss forged ahead 
seven points again. Dr. Twist is gaining 
steadily on the pistol medal and has 
wagered Becker he would win out. At 
the same time, Becker has taken up the 
.22 rifle and is closing in on the doctor in 
that match. It looks as though several 
club records on class and all-comers’ 
medals will be beaten. Washburn got 
his Bisley working to-day, and may give 
tbe Members’ Revolver Medal a try yet, 
though Becker has a strong lead on it. 
Trego and Dr. Hunsaker are both prom- 
ising revolver students, and Mrs. Trego 
shoots the revolver even better than her 
husband. She scored two 1s in succes- 
sion in her practice. Mannel is on the 
sick list. . 
Scores, Columbia target, off-hand shoot- 
ing: 
Class Medals, one entry. 
Rifle, 200 yds.: Experts—Young, 49. Marks- 
men—Mrs. Waltham, 111; Dr. Twist, 124. 
Pistol: Experts—Young, 55; Daiss,63. Sharp- 
shooters— Dr. Twist, 74. Marksmen— Mrs. Wal- 
tham, 85; Allen 99. 


All-Comers’ Medals. 
Rifle—Young (consecutive, Pope rifle, semi- 
smokeless powder), 50, 56, 43, 49, 54; Dorrell, 60. 


32-20 Repeating Winchester—Hovey, *2; Mil. 
roy, 201. 


Military and Repeating Rifles (Creedmoor 
count)—P. Becker, 4. 
Pistol, 50 yds.—Young, 44, 50, 53, 54,55; Dr. Twist, 
54, 64; Becker, 58, 60, 61, €9. 
22 and .25 Rifle, 50 yds.—Mrs. Waltham, 21, 29, 
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Becker, 26, 27, 28,29; Dr. Twist, 


34, 36; Hovey, 25; 
27, ©, 
Twist Revolver Medal. 

Daiss, 60, 58, 53,59, 66, 58, 53, 62, 62, 48 — 579 or 5.79 
inch ring; Young, 52, 57, 5s, 60. 

SAN FRANCISCO, October 14, 1900. 

An even dozen of our members were at 
Harbor View Range to-day, pool shoot- 
ing andexperimenting. P. Beckerand F. 
S. Washburn excelled themselves with 
revolvers and pistols and did some fine 
shooting. 


Best scores, Columbia target: 
Revolver, 50 yds.—Becker, 44; Washburn 32; 
Young, 

Washburn’s and Young’s are the possi- 
ble 50,Creedmoor count, and Washburn 
felt much elated, as it was his first. Bec- 
ker shot a Colt’s New Service, Washburn 
a Colt’s Bisley and Young a Smith & Wes- 
son. 

Pistol—Young, 3s, 47, 47, 48,48; Becker (consec 
utive), #7, 47; Washburn (consecutive), 50, 55, 5s 


DS, 


Hoadley and Dr. Twist shot a match of 
ten shots at 200 yards, with rifles. Hoad- 
ley won with 114 to the doctor’s 132. 

One of the soldiers came out with his 
Kraig, and the boys tried it, but still like 
their 30-30 carbines best for 200 yards, us- 
ing 1 to 12 bullet and twelve grains of L. 
& R. powder. 

The friends and members of the Colum- 
bia Pistol and Rifle Club attended A. H. 
Pape’s banquet to-night, given in honor 
of his recent fine shooting at the Schuet- 
zen Club’s annual shoot on September 
16th, he having made the world’s record 
on the German point target, 388 points in 
200 shots, beating the former record by 
fifteen points. About fifty attended, and 
were wined and dined by Mr. and Mrs 
Pape and their two sons, the younger of 
whom, Alex, holds the championship of 
the Pacific Coast in sculling. The wild 
ducks supplied for the occasion fell to A. 
H. Pape’s gun, and were the most deli- 
cious l ever tasted. Papa Pape’s fine old 
wines flowed in abundance and just put 
on the finishing touches to a most elab- 
orate repast, limbering up the tongues 
for speeches and coming next in point of 
enjoyment to the fine musical and liter- 
ary entertainment that followed into the 
small hours. We departed with the oft- 
expressed wish that Pape beat the record 
next year. F, O. YOUNG, Sec’y. 


GOLDEN GATE R. AND P. C. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., Oct. 21, 1900. 

The shooting of the Golden Gate Rifle 
and Pistol Club on Sunday, the Mth inst. 
was held under most satisfactory condi- 
tions and resulted in thetotaling of many 
high scores, the best of which breaks the 
record for the most popular score shot 
in this country—namely,a single 10-shot 
score on the 25-ring target. This was 
done by the veteran shooter D. W. Mc- 
Laughlin, with a score of 239 points, beat- 
ing the best record we know of by two 
points. It is claimed that 240 points have 
been made in ten consecutive shots, these 
shots being a part of a fifty-shot total, 
but fora single 10-shot score this stands 
second to none. The score is the more 
remarkable when the conditions under 
which it was shot are considered, for 
these were such as to put the most severe 
strainon the shooter. The score was shot 
for the Bushnell Trophy and fired shot 
for shot with F. EK. Mason, the nearest 
competitor in the race, Mason making 
230, while “ Mac” distanced all. 

Previous to these last scores being fired 
the totals of their best ten scores were: 
McLaughlin, 2299; Mason, 2204. The low- 
est score either had to improve upon was 
227, which fact alone puts a strain upon 
the nerves of any shooter. The lowest 
shot in McLaughlin’s score is 23, the 10 
being within the circle 4%) inches in di- 
ameter. 

While McLaughlin’s scorestands prom- 
inent on account of the record, Mason’s 
best work was remarkably good, and car- 
ried him over the line of the 23 average 
for the ten best scores. He made 234 
shortly after McLaughlin’s high score 
was finished. Their totals now stand: 
McLaughlin, 2313; Mason, 2303. 

Pistol shooters were scarce again Sun- 
day. Mr. Gorman and Mr. White, hav- 
ing the target to themselves most of the 
day, devoted much time to experimenting 
with revolver loads. A. B. Dorrell was 
absent from the range Sunday, for the 
first time since his initiation. Good 
shooting was done by nearly all the boys, 
especially the new members, who, in 
nearly every instance, shoot better than 
they have been classified. 

Following are the day’s scores, the rifle 
at 200 yards, 25-ring target, and the pistol 
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and revolver at 50 yards, Standard Ameri- 
can target. 


Trophy Competition and Medal Scores—D. W. 
McLaughlin, 230 211 220 239 2283; F. E. Mason, 223 230 


234 221 229; J. F. Bridges, 209 211; C. M. Henderson, 
220 207 205 228 224 215; H. Hinkel 203 197 195 201; B. 
Jonas, 201 198 19; G, Tammeyer, 215; E,. L. Reimen- 
schneider, 202. 

Pistol—J. E. Gorman, 93 92; M. J. White, 87; C. 
M. Henderson, 74 68; J. F. Bridges, 70 67. Revol- 
ver—J. E. Gorman, 8655. 

SEER. 


OUR CALIFORNIA MEDAL CONTEST. 


The third shoot for the OUTDOOR LIFE 
Gold Medal, offered to Southern Califor- 
nia Rifle Clubs for the highest aggre- 
gate of 10-shot scores for the five months 
beginning with August and ending with 
December, was shot last month by the 
Los Angeles Sharpshooters atthe Round 
Hill Range. It isa foregone conclusion 
that this club will have the honor of win- 
ning the medal, as it is the only one com- 
peting, but the fight for individual own- 
ership promises to be hotly contested to 
the end, especially if some of the crack 
shots of the club are to be allowed to 
shoot up back scores,as has been con- 
templated. 

The first shoot was heldin August with 
fourteen contestants and Singer in the 
lead with &8, Belknap second with &5,and 
Frick and Leighton tieing for third place 
with 84. The second shoot in September 
brought out but six competitors, over 
half the number entering the first shoot 
being away from the city. In the second 
shoot, Singer still held the lead with the 
best individual and aggregate scores, 
85 and 173; Leighton took second place 
with next best single and aggregate, 84 
and 168, and Frick third with 165, though 
his single in this shoot was beaten one 
point by Maxwell’s score of 82. 

The third shoot last month brought out 
the same number of shooters, Frick and 
Maxwell, who took part in the first and 
second shoots, failing to participate, and 
Belknap and Hauerwaas returning tothe 
attack. Singer still has the lead with 259, 
Leighton is second with 247, and Harper 
third with 236. Belknap made best sin- 
gle in the third shoot, 88, an increase of 
three points over his other score; Singer 
made 86, an increase of one point over his 
second score and two points less than his 
first,and Leighton made 79, five points 
less than his two previous scores. Har- 


per’s score is an increase of two points 
over his second and four points less than 
his first score; Meahl’s an increase of five 
over second and ten over first, and Hau- 
erwaas’ two points lower than his other 
one. Details of the third shoot follow: 


Los Angeles Sharpshooters, October 15, 1900. 


Belknap..........9 9 8 9 8 81010 7 10—8S— 173 
8 710 610 9 8 10 10—S6— 259 
Leighton .........10 9 710 610 8 6 6 7—79— 247 
Harper............9 8 510 8.810 6 8 6—78— 236 
Hauerwaas.......10 5 810 6 6 9 8 9 6—77— 156 
Meahl.............8 6 5 7 610 4 510 8—69— 192 


OUR COLORADO RIFLE CONTEST. 


The third shoot in the competition for 
the Stevens’ target rifle prize which we 
have offered to Colorado rifle shooters 
under conditions similar to those of the 
California Medal Contest, reduced the 
number of clubs competing to three, as 
against four in the second shoot, J. C. 
Hudelson, the one contestant left in the 
Trinidad club, having dropped out. M. 
C. Ramsey, of the Pope-Ramsey club, is 
still leading, with a score of 274; C. F. 
Brown, of the Aspen club, is again sec- 
ond, with 265, and Joseph Paxton and Dr. 
Ramsey tie for third place with 262. The 
single scores of M. C. Ramsey and Dr. 
Ramsey are each one point less than their 
scores in the second shoot, C. F. Brown’s 
score shows an increase of five points, Jos. 
Paxton’s of two,and W. H. French makes 
the same score as in the second shoot. 

Following are the scores in detail: 

Aspen Rifle Club, Aspen, October 7, 1900. 


C. F. Brown......... 8 9 710 810 81010 10—90— 265 
Jos. Paxton.........10101010 910 8 7 7 7—S8S— 262 


Leadville Rifle Club, Leadville, October 7, 1900, 
W. H. French.......10 8 8 910 7 610 710--S5— 254 

Pope-Ramsey Rifle Club, Grand Junction, 
October 10 and 14, 1900, 


M.C. Ramsey.......10 9 91010 7 9 8 910—91— 274 
Dr. D. Ramsey ..... 9101010 810 8 9 8 7—S89— 262 


COLORADO OUTING NOTES. 


A. C. Craig, of Philadelphia, returned the 
middle of October from an extensive bear and 
elk hunt in the Wind River country, Wyo. 

J E, Gamble, Frank Scatterday and Geo, C, 
Welch, of Denver, have just returned from a 
six-weeks’ trip to Middle Park and Williams 


Dr. G. B. Crissman, of Denver, shouldered 
his Winchester, October Ist, for a hunt at 
Shawnee. He returned a week later, having 
oni a nice buck and a two-thirds grown black 
ear. 

kK. R. Wright, Jr., Eben Smith and J. O. A. 
Carper, of Denver, returned the last of Septem- 
ber from a pleasant hunting and fishing trip 
at Tiiton’s Ranch on the North Platte in Wyo- 
ming. 

Kk. H. Snyder and W. W. Hinkley, of Denver, 
believe in having their wives enjoy an outing, 
and October 20th ..ey took the train for the Big 
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Laramie in Wyoming on a ten-days’ fishing and THE MONTH’S MISCELLANY. 

hunting trip. : 
Walter Andre ws, of Denver. started Oct. Ed. Truax, of Kokomo, Ind., is enjoying an 

30th for a few days’ antelope hunt forty miles extensive hunt at Mosca with Judge Shields. 

southeast of Colorado Springs. ; Dana W. King and Geo. H. King, of Denver, 
Cc, E, Woodman *. Woodman, W. R. started October 1 for a hunt in the Meeker 

Woodman and James Long (all Woodmen), of country. 

Denver, started for the wooded mountains in 


J. C. Keesecker, C. C. Porter and C, F. Kru- 
et — 5 country ctober 15th on a bear ger, of Denver, returned the first of October 
Ed. Sanders, Geo. Carberry and W. R, Free- from a hunt in Egeria Park. . 
man, of Denver, and W. G. Taylor, of Philadel- _ The Longmont (Colo.) Gun Club are project- 
phia. enjoyed a hunt in Rio Blanca county, ing a big tournament next month, with plenty 


stopping at the I. M. Kellogg ranch. They were of cash and merchandise prizes. 
all successful in getting a nice buck apiece 
Ww 


L A. C. Carruthers, of Denver, and Louis Clark, 
H, Person and W. M. Cafferty, of Denver 


< é of Cleveland, O., enjoyed a few days with rod 
packed their elaborate hunting outfit and eet and gun in Indian Park and Evergreen. 
Tom Hamilton, postmaster at Hamilton, accom. ©" the loth ult., apprises us of the capture of a 
named them , fine pair of deer antlers and a bear hide as a 
"Rev. C. M. Cobern and N. H. Deisher. of result of his two-weeks’ hunt. 
Denver, secured rifles and a good supply of Frank F. Hurd, the manufacturing jeweler 
ammunition and started for Indian Creek Park of Denver, was very much disappointed in not 
the first of October, preparatory to killing the being able to join the Dall DeWeese party in 
large bear that Mr. Cobern saw a few weeks the White River country, as he had expected to 
ago when he had no firearm of any kind. : Fischers Patent Rapid Adjusting Rifle Sights 
Mr. and Mrs hk. F., Livernash, Wm. M. Fay- are now being handled extensively bythe trade, 
ram and Alvan Taylor, of Denver, and J. E. which is supplied through the manufacturers, 
Gamble, of Des Moines, Ia., returned October Fischer & Kennett, San Francisco, Cal. 


Sth from aé four-wWeeks’ outing at Steamboat 
Springs and California Park. They were not 
successful in getting any large game, but se- 
cured plenty of fish and small game. They 
made the trip overland 

J 


O. Walker and Bert Woodhead, of Ong, ? FOR DRUNKENNESS 


Neb Wm fennings, of Geneva, Neb. AND 


Tweed, of Davenport, Neb., and F. L. Hem- oR 

mingway, of Denver, made one of the most UG USING 
successful trips to Steel's Ranch on the White 

River of any made this year 


Each one secured 
two nice bucks. Bert Woodside got the best 


specimen—a L6-point, closely followed by Mr. COR. 18=anoCURTIS ST. 
Hemmingway with a 25-point. The Nebraskans DENVER. COLO 
J . 


all enjoyed the trip and will be back next year. 
They returned October Ist. 


“Star” Plain Leaf. Fiexitie Binding. 
“Star” Squeegee Albums. 


Leaves used in these Albums are made of our celebrated ‘‘PURE-EST”’ paper, which we guarantee 
will not discolor the photograph. Our Covers are FLEXIBLE AND FREE FROM BLISTERING. The 
lithograph frame around each opening of our “Star Squeegee Albums” adds greatly to che effective- 
ness of the Photograph when mounted. Each Album opens up perfectly flat, and is free from 


warping. For sale by all leading photo supply dealers. Catalogue with trade discounts, furnished 
on application. Manufactured by 


F. L. SCHAFUSS & 


94 READE STREET, 


CO., 


NEW YORK. 


We are Western Agent for Schafus Albums. THE R. M. DAVIS PHOTO STOCK Co., 
1720 Lawrence Street, DENVER, COLO, 
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Every Thing the 
Line.. 


FOR YOUR FALL HUNTING TRIP BE SURE AND 


Smokeless Powder 


ORANGE EXTRA BLACK POWDER 


Write for a copy of the “Loads That Win.” 


The World’s Record 


BROKEN WITH ——— 


L. and R. Smokeless 


Laflin& Rand Powder Co. 


99 Cedar Street, - = NEW YORK CITY. 
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Mr. W. ii. Hermes, the well-known proprie- 
tor of the “Delicatessen” of Denver, who suf- 
fered a fracture of the leg while hunting in 
Losi Park, Colo., is slowly recovering from the 
accident at his home in this city, 


Ernest R. Lunbeck of the Denver Fire Clay Co, 
and Z. T. Spriggof the Union Pacitic Railway Co., 
both of Denver, spent an enjoyable outing in the 
Yellowstone Park on their Wheels during the past 
fall. They left the Oregon Short Line at Monida, 
and entered from the western side. 


The Colorado Cleaning and Pressing Co., 610 
ighteenth St. Denver have inaugurocted a 


somewhat novel business in calling for their 
patron dress suits once every week, cleaning 
and pressing them and keeping them in repair 
for $1 per month While but lately started, 


they are meeting with good success 


Kk. W.Swanbrough, manezer for E. R.Cumbe. 


Denver agent for the Rambler bicycles, will 
leave On November 5th for an extended trip 
through Color o, Wyoming, Utah Montana, 
Arizona nd New Mexico, in the interest of the 
Rambler Sate Department and the Rambler 


and Ideal bieyels 


Geo, H. Ahring, th 


well-known Denver cycle 


manufacturer and dealer of 2759 Larimer street, 
leparted ctring the lirst ot October for a 
month's busine and pleasure trip through the 
“ast, including Chicago Hie will undoubtedly 


return Wilh many new and valuable ideas re- 
garding wheels and wheel-building 


\\V bb. and H. W Wilson, sons of the well- 
known manulacturer of the Kamp Kook out- 
fits, have been spending some time in the moun- 
tains of Colorado camping out and enjoving 
life as only sportsmen can They came to 
leenver during the past month after a success- 
ful hunt near Marvine on the White River, and 
expect to soon go on an extended trip to Ari- 
Zona 


The Northwest has a reliable agency for 
hand-loaded shells in the business house con- 
ducted by H. Beal, 4914 Third street, Portland, 


(ore Who has one of the most complete lines 
of guns, lishing tackle and sportsmen’s supplies 
in that part of the country Mr. Beal is agent 
for the famous Walsrode powder and his shells 
are shipped all over the Northwest. His busi- 


hess has grown to its present proportions from 
a small beginning four years ago. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Cornwall of Denver are 
enicying a two-months’ pleasure trip in Hono- 
lulu Both being fond of travel and recreation, 
#s well as expert manipulators of the camera. 
they will travel in some very interesting coun- 
iry, and undoubtedly bring back with them 
some good photographs Mr. Cornwall is see- 
retary of the Denver Fire Clay Co., one of the 
largest photographic houses in the West, and 
the largest tire brick establishment in the 
world. 

Tom Botterill, manager for the G. N. Pierce 
Co.s Denver branch, states that they are 
now in a position to quote discounts to agents, 
give descriptions and all particulars concerning 
the 191 models of the Pierce cycles. The busi- 
ness for the past season has been very satis- 
factory and the company will spare no effort 
to Keep their goods up to the present high 
standard They have a good proposition for 
agents and are prepared to answer all inquiries 
promptly 


From Hubbardton, Rutland County, Vt., this 
month, comes another note of appreciation, that 
among the many from the East, has the true 


sportsman ring to it “Ll have, to-day seen 
for the first time a copy of your magazine, Out- 
door Life lt is the best magazine of the kind 
| have ever read The illustrations of live 
fcaume are beautiful and the reading matter all 
that can be desired by a true sportsman Ien- 
closed tind $1 for yearly subscription, beginning 
With October issue Henry D. Mora 


“The Phonogram,”’ by Herbert A. Shattuck, 
New York City comes to hand for October 
nicely illustrated and full of the usual good 


OUTDOOF LIFE 


things, witty and otherwise. It contains many 
good laughs, and Keeps its readers posted on the 
latest phonograph records music, songs, 
speeches, etc An article now running, “The 


Story of the Phonograph,” gives an account of 
the earlier speech-recording machines and the 
improvements made to date. 


We have received a letter from one of our 
old sportsman friends, Mr. Walter M. Wolfe, 
dated at Santa Anna Ranch, Chihuahua, Mexi- 
co, Bept. 29 Mr. Wolfe is traveling with a sci- 
entific expedition through old Mexico and in his 
wanderings occasionally runs across some fine 
sport in the shape of big game and field shoot- 
Ing both of which he Says are unsurpassed 
anywhere. He has favored us with a realistic 
account of a day's sport with wild turkeys for 
our Holiday number. 


The Stevens’ Ideal No. 4, which the company 
are advertising in this issue, is made to meet 
the demand .for a reliable and accurate rifle 
at a moderate price. It is fully guaranteed 
ind has a barrel length of twenty-four inches 
for rim-lire cartridges and twenty-six inches for 


enter-tire The rim-fire style shoots .22 long- 
ritle 25 Stevens and .22 long rim-ftire cortridges 
ind weighs seven pounds. The center-tire style 
weighs a half-pound more and shoots the .25-20 
Stevens, .S2-40, 38-55 and .4-40 center-fire cart- 


ridges 


S. Sanker, of Arlington Station, Cal.. writes 
that while he has not had an opportunity to 
tuke an outing this season, he has been gener- 
ously remembered by his sportsman friends, 
who have been more fortunate. A party of 
Sportsmen just returned from a trip to the Co- 
jilla District in Riverside County were success- 
ful in securing deer, and three of them, who, 
with Mr. Sanker, are subscribers of ours cap- 
tured a fine deer apiece. The three sportsmen 
are Kk. FF. Binder, H. A. Westbrook and G. W. 
Corlett. 


The handsome catalogue of photographic ma- 
terials issued by Woodard, Clarke & Co., Port- 
land, Ore., is to hand and contains over 150 
peges of reading and illustrations. This house 
does an extensive business in the West, and is 
stocked with all the latest and best materials 
for the use of the photographer. The catalogue 
is notable for its large list of standard goods 
handled by this firm, and the cover is very pret- 
ty in poster effect, showing a photographer in 
the dark-room looking at a negative on which 
appear the outlines of the big Woodard-Clarke 
building, brought to view by the light of the 
ruby lamp-which reflects its rays upon his face. 


The following letter from A. R. joymer, 
Rocky Ford, Colo., contains much of interest 
concerning the game conditions in that part of 
the state: “I was in California Park and Sand 
Mountain Country from August Ist until Octo- 
ber lth of this season and I find the deer 
xreatly diminished from what they were last 
fall in the same locality. The ranchmen are 
now killing does and fawns, as the bucks are 
getting quite scarce and somewhat hard to find. 
Duck shooting here in the valley is fairly good 
at present. Good shooting is expected at the 
first storm. Antelope are scarce and wild. 
So many hunters have been out that it is quite 
difficult to approach within range.” 


Fred McHarg, writing from Walsenbureg, 
Colo., reports the following anent the big game 
in that part of the state: “Bear are reported 
quite numerous about twenty miles southwest 
of Walsenburg, in the foothills of the Spanish 
Peaks Two have been killed in the last ten 
days, one by Walter Arnold, a prominent cat- 
the man of Huerfano County, and one by Bud 
Tarter Bud is an all-round hunter and had 
quite a fight with Bruin, which looked bad for 
Bud for a time; but after the sixth shot from 
his .30-30, it was all off with the bear. Several 


deer have been killed, too. Big game seems to 
be more plentiful this fall than usual. The 
ladies of Rouse, Colo., and Spring Canon, or- 
ganized a hunting expedition We have failed 


to hear just what luck they had, but hope it 
Was good.” 
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